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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Mémoires sur ’ Impératrice Josephine, ses Con- 
temporaines, la Cour de Navarre et de la 
Malmaison. 1 vol. 8vo. London, 1828. 
Colburn. 

Att that we have to do in introducing this 

volume to our readers, is to say that it is re. 

plete with anecdote and entertainment. We 
have translated some interesting passages in 
proof of this. 

*¢ The chateau of Malmaison is not large. 
Every thing in it was sacrificed to the rez-de- 
chaussée (the ground-floor), which, without 
being very magnificent, possessed every con- 
venience for a prince. Napoleon had had a 
very commodious apartment in it; and there 
were, besides, several rooms well adapted to 

lendid parties. The hall, the billiard-room, 
the saloon, the dining-room, were charming ; 
and the gallery, when it was full of superb 
pictures, and the admirable statues of Canova, 
was one of the finest sights possible. The em- 
press,* retaining for the emperor an attach- 
ment approaching to adoration, would not allow 
even a chair to be disturbed in his apartment ; 
and, instead of occupying it herself, preferred 
being very indifferently lodged above stairs. 

Every thing remained exactly in the same state 

as when the emperor quitted his cabinet :—a 

book of history, placed on his bureau, with the 

age marked at which he had left off ; the pen 
with which he had been writing, retaining 
the ink that, a moment later, might have dic- 
tated laws to Europe ; a map of the world, on 
which he had been pointing out to his con- 
fidants his projects respecting the countries the 
invasion of which he meditated, and which bore 
marks of his impatience, occasioned probably by 
some silly comment. Josephine alone undertook 
the office of dusting what she called ‘ his re- 
lics ;’ and she seldom gave any one permission 
to enter the sanctuary. Napoleon’s Roman bed 
was without curtains; his arms were hung on 
the walls of the chamber ; and various parts of 
male dress were scattered over the furniture. 

It seemed as if he were just about to re-enter a 

place from which he had banished himself for 

ever.—The rez-de-chaussée contained nume- 
rous mosaic pictures from Florence, dials set in 
lapis lazuli and agate, bronzes of costly work- 
manship, and Sévres porcelain vases, the gifts 
of the emperor. The hangings of the saloon 
were the work of the empress; the ground, 
white silk, and the double J entwined with 
pompon roses. When there was little com- 
pany, it was covered with large cases of Naples 
gray. Josephine’s apartment was extremely 
simple, and was hung with white muslin. It 
is true, that the golden toilette presented by 
the city, distinctly indicated to whom the apart- 
ment belonged. Nothing could compare with 
the richness of this piece of furniture. It was 
a personal offering which Josephine received at 


|a gold breakfast-service, and other things of 
|considerable value which she had neglected to 
take away. The menagerie at this time was 
not extensive ; for to keep it up properly 
would have cost a sum which her majesty 
preferred saving. Much has been said of her 
fancies; and it has been asserted that she 
always followed them, without considering 
whether or not she could do so without running 
in debt. At the Tuileries, perhaps, it might 
| be so, surrounded as she was there with vile 
adulators, and destitute of a single friend who 
| dared advise her, or make even the slightest 
jremark. It is possible that at that time she 
‘gratified her taste for every thing that was 
| beautiful, grand, and expensive. She was the 
|reigning empress; and that which ia any 
other condition would have been useless and 
| culpable prodigality, was excusable in a sove- 
reign, by whom it was the more to be expected 
that the arts should be encouraged, as France 
had long been deprived of their graceful and be- 
neficial influence. The artists, persecuted like 
the noble and the wealthy, had thought only of 
their safety ; and, far from seeking to display 
their talents, hid themselves, and were content 
to study and labour in solitude. In order to 
give them, depressed as they had been by mis. 
fortune, the energy and elevation indispensable 
to the production of master-pieces, it became 
necessary, not only to pay them liberally for 
their works, but to surround them with all the 
marks of the respect due to merit. This was what 
Josephine did. Proud of her attentions, Gros, 
Girodet, Guérin, again took up their pencils ; 
Spontini, Méhul, Paér, Boieldieu, their lyres ; 
and Fontanes, Arnault, Andrieu, Lemercier, 
their pens. When, however, she descended 
from the throne, she entirely changed her 
conduct. Confiding in the tender affection of 
various persons who had preferred following 
her to her retreat to remaining in the centre 
of favour and patronage, she listened to their 
counsels; and I have frequently seen her 
abandon plans which she had cherished for 
months, solely on the representation of the 
great expense with which their execution 
would be attended. Thus she deprived her- 
self of the palace which was to have been built 
for her at Navarre, the one already there 
being much too small. The emperor had 
promised to pay half the expense of it; but the 
estimate amounting to three millions, she 
would not hear it further spoken of ; and was 
satisfied with being very inconveniently ac- 
commodated. Passionately fond of flowers, 
she wished to have green-houses, which at all 
seasons would furnish her with the rarest and 
finest: and that, in the indulgence of this 
wish, she might not diminish the sums devoted 
by her to charity, or to the purchase of pre- 
sents for those whom she loved, the menagerie 
was suppressed. With the exception of the 
kangaroos aud a few paroquets, all the animals 


the epoch of the coronation. At that of the| jin it were gifts.” 


divorce, Napoleon sent it to her, together with 





Madame de Staél.—“ It was in 1808 that 


M. Hottinger, a rich banker at Geneva, gave 
a splendid ball, to celebrate the marriage of a 
friend. M. Rocca, who had come to Geneva, 
his native place, to see his family, went to the 
ball in a hussar’s uniform, and set off next 
day for Spain. I was dancing with him when 
Madame de Staél entered, followed, as usual, 
by a numerous train. She was richly, but not 
advantageously dressed. * Is that the woman 
so much talked of ?’ said M. Rocca to me; 
‘ she is very ugly, and I detest her anxiety for 
effect.’ ‘ She is so accustomed to homage, that 
it does not prevent her from remaining kind 
and condescending.’ ‘ Oh! all that you can 
tell me about her good qualities will not per- 
suade me that she is right to come attended 
by a whole brigade ; and certainly J will never 
figure in the troop of slaves who follow her.’ 
Madame de Staél was struck with M. Rocca’s 
fine countenance, which was rather improved 
than disfigured by a large scar. He was very 
young, and already decorated with the order of 
the legion of honour. These two proofs of 
brilliant courage naturally engaged the atten- 
tion of a woman so passionately fond of glory. 
After some moments, however, finding that 
M. Rocca did not, approach her, she took it in 
dudgeon, and observed, ‘ that he was tolerable, 
but that his self-sufficient air displeased her 
exceedingly.’ Nevertheless, this indifference 
on his part, to which she was not at all accus- 
tomed from any one, was, perhaps, precisely 
the reason why, at a future period, she took 
so much trouble about a man, who became 
dear enough to her to induce her to change 
a name which she had rendered so illustrious, 
Some years afterwards M. Rocca returned to 
Geneva, covered with wounds. His sufferings 
added to the interest which he excited; and 
he was happy enough to induce this extraordi- 
nary woman to accept the proofs which he gave 
of the passion he had conceived for her, and 
finally to marry him. He could not survive 
her loss, but died a few months after her. His 
father was far from possessing similar sensi- 
bility. Having lost his wife, he, according to 
the custom at Geneva, attended the funeral to 
the cemetery, which is out of the town. Some- 
body meeting him on his return from this 
painful ceremony, assumed a sorrowful coun- 
tenance, and, in the tenderest manner possible, 
asked him how he did. ‘ Oh!’ answered M. 
Rocca, ‘ I am very well at present; this little 
walk has set me up; there is nothing like 
country air!’ 





The Winter’s Wreath for 1829. Liverpool, 
G. Smith : London, Whittaker. 
With a dress of as gay crimson silk, and as 
prettily ornamented, as any of her London 
rivals, the Winter’s Wreath makes her ap- 
pearance with at least as good a grace as her 
predecessors. Some graceful poetry, and some 
amusing prose, set forth an abundant show 
of variety, and fairly match the provincial 
town, or rather the rich mercantile capital, with 
the metropolis itself. The Lady Anne Carr, 








® The period described is after the divorce of Jose- Madame de Staél saw, for the first time, 


phine from Buonaparte, 


M, Rocea, whom she afterwards married. 


by the Author of May, you like It, is a very 
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interesting tale; Le Contretemps very enter- 
taining ; and the Journey up the Mississippi one 
of the best extracts from a traveller’s sketch- 
book we have read fof somé timé. But as the 
winter is fast coming on, that season for fire- 
side tales of wonders, warnings, ghosts, and 
dreams, the legititnate property of a Christmas 
hearth, we cannot do better than extract a very 
marvellous tale of a dreamer, only wishing we 
could ourselves sleep to equally good purpose ! 
Kester Hobson is one of those unhappy per- 
sons who are “‘ compelled to toil through their 
whole lives for a miserable pittance of a few 
shillings a-week. One winter’s night having 
retired to bed full ef melancholy thoughts, he 
fell into a deep sleep, and dreamed that a sober, 
business-looking man, with a ledger under his 
arm, and a pen behind his ear, appeared at his 
bedside, and, after giving him a solemn and 
hral look, such as beseemed a messenger 
from the tomb, delivered a portentous injunction 
to the following effect:—Christopher Hobson 
was commanded to depart immediately for 
London, and when arrived there, was ordered 
to walk backwards and forwards over London 
Bridge for an hour, on three successive nights, 
immediately after dark, during which he would 
hear of some very important event that mate- 
rially concerned himself and family. This 
vision was so much more vivid, consistent, and 
striking, than an ordinary dream, that it left a 
very deep im ion on Kester’s mind, and he 
thought of little else the whole of the following 
day. But though sufficiently superstitious, yet 
the expense and trouble of a journey to London 
were at that time matter of such serious im- 
port, that he could not bring himself to resolve 
on so perilous an undertaking, on grounds 
which he could not help feeling to be rather 
equivocal. The next night, however, the same 
visitation was repeated, and in terms and man- 
ner still more awful and peremptory. His 
mind now became quite bewildered, and he 
‘ to think seriously that an admonition 
thus solemnly repeated could not with safety 
be disregarded. But on the third night the 
spectre again appeared, and delivered the same 
injunction with such an alarming and menacing 
aspect, that on awaking the next morning, 
hesitated no longer, but began 
to make preparations for his journey. 
He told his family that an affair of importance, 
which he could not then explain, required his 
immediate presence in London; and beseed 
till his 


H 


them to defer asking any questions 
peated 
night after his arrival, he betook himself to 


= 


e foot of London Bridge; and as soon as he 
heard St. Paul’s clock strike seven, by which 
time it was quite dark, he commenced his walk, 
backwards and forwards, over the . He 
continued this exercise till he heard the same 
clock strike eight; when, having observed 
nothing more remarkable than the coming and 
going masses of a busy crowd of passengers, he 
returned to his hotel. He was not much dis- 
appointed at the ill success of his fif#t essay, as 
nigh paneed ehisbay fa “y} ' h 
t et rst, and he n 
to be a little Gibcurtened. He elieanned, 
however, the labours of the third night with 
renovated hope ;—but when he heard the deep- 
mouthed bell again toll eight o’clock, his spirits 
sunk within him. With a heavy heart he pre- 
pared to quit the bridge, inwardly cursing his 
own credulity, and the devices of Satan, who, 
z= Any snee not, _ lured him on to this ill. 
expedition. It may be necessary to re- 
inind some of our readers, that at the period we 
are speaking of, the entire length of London 








Bridge was flanked by two rows of houses and 
shops, and a great retail business was carried 
on in this singular situation. On one of these 
shops, decorated by the sign of a negro boy 
with a pipe in his mouth, Kester Hobson hap- 
pened to cast his eye as he was about to quit 
the bridge—and it reminded him that his to- 
baeco box was empty; for the necessities of 
established habit will duly recur, even amidst 
our sorrows and disappointments. He entered 
the shop, therefore, with a view of purchasing 
a small supply; and found behind the counter 
an elderly sedaté-looking quaker, whose con- 
tented and well-fed person indicated the pro- 
sperity of his calling. Whilst weighing the 
tobacco, he surveyed our Yorkshireman with 
some earnestness, and then, in a tone which 
expressed a sort of good-natured curiosity, ac- 
costed him as follows :—‘ I have observed, friend, 
with some surprise, that for several nights thou 
hast employed thyself for a considerable time in 
walking to and fro across this bridge, and thy 
anxious looks seemed to expect something very 
particular; I am afraid thou hast been waiting 
for some person who has disappointed thee and 
failed in his ent. If any advice or in- 
formation of mine ean be of usé, as thou 
seemest to be a stranger in London, I should 
be glad to offer thee any assistance in my 
power.’ Our hearts are never more warmed 
than by an offer of kindness in a strange place 
and amongst strange people. Kester Hobson 
possessed perhaps a greater portion than usual 
of that mixture of simplicity and cunning 
which has been so often ascribed to his country- 
men; but though always alittle on his guard, 
he was not quite proof against this open and 
disinterested kindness. He expressed his thanks 
very heartily, but declared he was quite ashamed 
to confess his business in London, and the 
nature of those night-walks which had excited 
the attention of the honest tobacconist. By 
d , however, his inquisitive friend got out 
of him, that he had, in fact, been deeply mor- 
tified and disappointed; that he had expected 
to meet with a very particular person or oceur- 
rence on London Bridge; and, in short, that 
he had undertaken a long, expensive, and labo. 
rious journey to London, merely at the insti. 
tion of a dream. He suppressed, however, 
8 name and residence, from a vague appre- 
hension, that such disclosure might by pos- 
sibility expose him to ridicule, or to some other 
unpleasant consequence. The quaker heard 
this strange confession with much surprise, and 
then replied with great solemnity: ‘ It strikes 
me with astonishment, my good friend, that a 
man of thy decent and sober appearance should 
have come a journey of two or three hundred 
miles on such an errand as this! I thought 
such vain imaginations and weak superstitions 
had long since been eschewed by all men of 
sense, and abandoned to children and old 
women. It is deplorable to think that thy 
parents and instructors did not take care to 
root out all such idle fancies in early life, and 
then wisdom might peradventure have come 
with years and experience. Howevér,’ con- 
tinued he, ‘it does not become me to erect 
mine horn aloft, and look down upon the weak 
and ignorant, because my own lot has fallen in 
better places. If I have been hitherto enabled 
to turn aside from all such vain devices, is it 
not because, having been brought up, as it 
were, at the feet of Gamaliel, I have leartit 
from the lessons of a wise father the ways of 
truth and soberness? And yet,’ added he, 


smiling at Christopher; ‘I can assure thee, 
friend, that if I have constantly kept clear of 
such delusions, it has not been for lack 


of 
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temptation. I have, all my life long, been a 
great dreamer; and often my midnight visions 
have been so express and surprising, that it has 
fequired the strong arm of truth and feason to 
resist their allurements. Even this very last 
night I was beset with this temptation. I 
dreamed that an elderly man, in a snuff-brown 
coat, with a pen stuck behind his ear, ¢ame to 
my bedside, and told me, that if I went into a 
back garden belonging to an ancient castle in 
Yorkshire, and dug the ground under the stone 
seat of an old Gothic summer-house, I should 
find a great treasure. Now,’ continued he, 
with a look of conscious superiority, ‘ if I had 
been as foolish as thou, I might have neglected 
my business, and set off on a toilsome journey 
in search of this imaginary treasure.’ Here 
Kester Hobson, who had thus far thought the 
good quaker’s harangue rather prosiiig arid 
tedious, began to prick up his ears, as the 
ancient poets express it; for he was well aware 
that there was exactly such an old summer- 
house as this in a retired garden in the grounds 
of Lounsborough Castle. His countenance be- 
trayed a visible agitation; but fortunately he 
stood in a dark part of the shop, where the 
light did not fall upon his face. He could 
hardly forbear shouting with exultation ; but, 
by a violent effort, he suppressed his emotion, 
and replied as indifferently as he could, that it 
was true he had indeed been guilty of a great 
weakness, but he hoped he should be wiser for 
the future. It is useless to say that Kestér trea- 
sured up this momentous information carefully 
in his mind, and soon after took leave of his 
valuable friend. ‘ We shall soon see,’ thought 
he exultingly, ‘ which of us two is the wiser 
man in his generation.’ The next day he took 
his departure for Yorkshire, and in about a 
week reached his home in safety. On the very 
night of his arrival, he dismissed his family to 
bed in good time, telling them that he had 
some accounts to settle which required him to 
be alone. When the household was all sunk in 
repose, he took a spade and a lantern, and re. 
paired in silenee to the old summer-house. He 
removed the stone seat, took up the pavement, 
and after digging about three feet deep, he felt 
the spade strike against some hard substanee. 
His nerves were all agitation,_but he went on, 
ahd séon drew out a large earthen jar, of the 
eapacity of about half a bushel, fastened with 
a wooden cover. He eagerly broke it open, and 
found it quite filled with the gold coins of the 
reigns Elizabeth, James the First, and 
Charles the First. He instantly conveyed it 
home, and got it safely locked up in his désk 
without the least appearance of interruption.” 
In the poetry, though none of the highest 
order of talent, there is much that is feeliig 
atid pleasing. The following is a favourable 
specimen : — 
“¢ The Widow ahi her Son, 
She sat beside her cottage-door, 
A friendless, solitary thing ; 
eo 
From re teve, uibidden tears, 
Such as she had not shed for years. 
‘ A hen flay-d her children round het knee ; 
And life was as the morning prime, 
With fresh dews on the leafy tree; 
Till strong affections, one by one, 
Were broke, and life’s last joy was gone ! 
Of beautiful children, once her pride, 
That wither’d while she had no fear ; 
Of sons in distant climes that died, 
Alone, with none to or cheer ; 
But most of him who latest went, 
Young, atdent, on adventure bent: 
But, it he died by land o sea, 
el fos + peace = mee shore, 
She knew not: traveller never bore 
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Tidings of him; and né’er was sent 
Measage or token since he wefit. 


She sat absorbed in torturing thought 
porns shew. 


Though et iving nought— 
eel 
U that a stranger stood 


Before her, marvelling at her mood. 
At length she saw a weary man 
Like one by Psd subdued, 
Or exile whose thin k grew wan 
In some life-blasting solitude :. 
Long gazed she on his wasted frame, 
Ere tatdy recognition came. 
Then saw she, with instinctive eat, 
All mind and body had gone through, 
That life had been but evil chance— 
By sunken eye and pallid hue, 
By lines of y and care, 
And by his t and whitened hair. 
Her son, the one for whom she wept, 
tad long-lost child = Yo 17 ene 
oul it hope whose im: 
Within fer memory not to fade— 
*T was he, alas! with alter’d mien, 
In love alone as he had been. 
Beside her cottage-door he leant 
Whole days in melancholy mood, 
Like one whose strength to act was spent, 


And 
Said he 
summer eves he would relate 


Those 
His perilous life by land and sea ; 
The changes of his dreary fate, 
Afd years of captivity, 


Of wrongs, and savage strife 
oye po ‘eleomeee than life. 
Then told he of some fairer scene, 
MAb had Lyerdeng hap to —_ 
cypress , Savanna . 

Where the dark Indian finds his home ; 
And of kind nature, undebased 
In those pure children of the waste. 

Oh, joyful mother was she then! 

Listening the marvellous tales he told— 
How rescued from ferocious men, 

The fell, intractable, and bold, 

ites Of the southern main, 
He came; with mark of brand and chain. 
Yet saw she with slow unbelief, 
oon joy ne’er warmed = a cheek ; 
a sufferings, misery, an el, 

Had left him spirit-bowed and weak ; 
And time might pass, but never more 
Life’s energy or hope restore. 

She him b: ht and day, 

Woling how sw nate declined, 
Wearing herself the while away, 

With patient love that ne’er repined : 
But ere the autumn leaves were red, 
Mother and son were with the dead.” 


We shall = add, that there is a very pretty 
vignette wreath, and that altogether this An- 
nual doés honour to the place of its production, 
anid to the literary contributors of Liverpool, 
imcluding several of the family of Roscoe, the 
Rev. W. Shepherd, the late Dr. Currie, and 
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The Literary Souvenir for 1829. Edited by 
Alaric A. Watts. Longman and Co. 
THE principal contributors to this very hand- 
some and well-balanced volume, are, of female 
ee eee Eemane Miss ord Rise 

ebb (author of the Mummy), Miss Bowles 
coma of Solitary Hours), and Miss M. A. 

rown: of the rougher sex, whose names or de. 
scriptions are supplied, we have Messrs. Lytton 
Bulwer (Pelham), Maginn, Carrington (Dart- 
moor), Harvey, Sullivan, Proctor (Barry Corn. 
wall), Griffin (Hollandtide), Moir (Delta), 
Capt. Sherer (Recollections of the Peninsula), 
Malcolm, and Mr. A. A. Watts, the Editor. 
Of the vings we have already spoken 
in terms of that high praise which the good 
taste in their choice, and the excellence of 
their execution, merited ; so that we have now 
only to exemplify the literary division of the 
Souvenir. At first view it is observable that 
there is a larger proportion of prose than of 
poetry in this year’s publication; the latter, 
perhaps, occu only about a quarter of the 
pages. And we are well contented with such 
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an arrangement; for we are really exceedingly 
fatigued with those floods of mediocrity, and 
worse than mediocrity, in metrical composition, 
which are making a perfect insect-humming 
swamp of all the low and meadow lands around 
the base of our present English Parnassus. 
The few who do sing on the brow of the hill 
are delightful; but the multitude of buzzers 
in the valleys are a wearisome tribe, and their 
superabundance about these Annual periods 
particularly distressing. Indeed the country 
is somewhat in the condition of companies in 
which we have sometimes been, where every 
body was obliged to sing, whether they could or 
not; only, in so far as the country is con- 
cerned, the offence is voluntary, and we are 
stunned with a Dutch medley, where every 
body sings their own verse, as if their lungs 
would burst. Upon this account we are not 
sorry, a8 we have said, to find less of poetry 
(there is no other generic name for it,) than 
of prose in the Souvenir; and we shall very 
shortly run over the musical keys of the one, 
before we pay our respects to the qualities 
of the other.—Places aux dames! Of several 
sweet little thi by Mrs. Hemans, who 
always writes feelingly and never ill, though | 
of course subject or circumstance are not 
always equally favourable for the exercise of 
her talents, the subjoined is, in our opinion, 
the best exemplar. 
« Second Sight. 
A mournful gift is mine, O friends! 
A mournfw: = is mine! 


A murmur of the soul, which blends 

With the flow of song and wiue. 

An eye that through the triumph’s hour 
Beholds the coming wo, . 
the faded flower, 
Midst the rich summer's glow. 
Ye smile to view fair faces bloom 
Where the father’s board is spread; 
I see the stillness and the gloom 
Of a home whence all are fled. 
I see the wither’d garlands lie 
Forsaken on the earth, 
While the lamps yet burn, and the dancers fly 
Through the ringing hall of mirth. 
I see the blood-red future stain 
On the warrior’s gorgeous crest, 
And the bier amidst the bridal train, 
When they come with roses drest. 
I hear the still smal] moan of Time 
— the ivy-branches made, 
Where the palace, in its glory’s prime, 
With the sunshine stands arrayed. 
The thunder of the seas I hear, 
The shriek along the wave, 
When the bark sw: forth, and song and cheer 
Salute the parting brave. 
With every breeze a spirit sends 
To me some warning sign ;— 
A mournful gift is mine, O friends! 
A mournful gift is mine! 
Oh het heart! thy grief, thy power, 
To doep souls belong: gee yrtegee 
The shadow in the sunny hour, 
The wail in the mirthful song. 
This sight is all too sadly clear— 
Pk er 12 santa Gases ‘ 
eir piercing thoughts re not here 
Thelr home is butin heaven!” 

Our next quotation is anonymous; but, from 
the signature of “‘ R.”’ and the date “* Woburn 
Abbey,” we should be happy to fix it on Lord 
John Russell ; and when (disregarding those 
dissociating and unamiable feelings which ren- 
der the political arena so unworthy of cultivated 
minds) we look at the literary and philoso- 
phical pursuits of this noble branch of a very 
distinguished family, we must confess that, 
belonging to the literary community, we feel a 
sincere pleasure in paying our tribute of dis- 
tinction to this elegant recreation, 

«* The Captive of Alhama. 
The Moslem star was on the wane, 
Eclipsed the Paynim powers, 
And the haughty lord of Christian Spain 
Besieged Granada’s towers; 





Gonsalvo, with a hundred knights 
Of Leon’s chivalrie, 
Well posted on Alhama’s heights, 
Staid succour from the sea. 
One morn a Moorish youth was led 
To brave Gonsalvo’s tent, 
His escort from the field had fled, 
And his horse had fall’n o’erspent ; 
He hung his head in speechless grief, 
As the tear rolled down his cheek, 
And scornful looked each mailed chief, 
To behold a youth so weak. 
« Is it a girl,’ Gonsalvo cries, 
* That in our toils is caught? 
That thus it weeps, in woman's guise, 
Where its fierce forefathers fought ?” 
* Nay, hear my tale,’ exclaimed the youth, 
His eye one moment bright’ning, 
* And Allah, if I speak not truth, 
Consume me with his lightning ! 
From beauteous Malaga I came, 
But by no beaten way ; 
Superb Granada was my aim,— 
0, wo the luckless day ! 
For had I in my eve J sped 
To Darro’s rushing water, 
This morn Zorayda I had wed, 
Granada’s fairest daughter! 
If pity then, or love’s sweet power, 
"er touched thy gallant breast, 
But grant me freedom for an hour— 
To the oar I give the rest ; 
These few bright moments yield in graces 
My mournful fate to tell, 
To see once more Zorayda’s face, 
And take my long farewell !’ 
Gonsalvo had no marble heart, 
Albeit his look was stern ; 
He bade the Moorish youth depart, 
And ere set of sun return: 
Each pass and strait the chieftain eyed, 
Yet sometimes turned his head, 
To mark how down the mountain side 
His captive featly sped. 
The Sierra’s dazzling peak of snow 
Yet blushed with rosy light, 
When again the grieving Moor bowed low 
Before the Christian knight ; 
But alone he came not, as he went, 
For a damsel pressed his arm, 
Faint as a rose by tempests bent, 
And quivering with alarm. 
Awhile they stood in speechless gloom— 
She looked at him and wept; 
And the knights, still reckless of his doom, 
An equal silence kept. 
At length the maid unveiled her head, 
She knelt at the chieftain’s knee, 
Few were the stifled words she said, 
But he well could guess the plea. 
* Gazal, thy captive, Christian knight, 
Is here by his solemn vow— 
He was my lover yesternight, 
usband 3 


He is my hi now; 
Without him life to me is vain, 
And its sounding pageants hollow, 
With him I’ve promised to remain ; 
Him, him alone, I follow. 
*T was for me he dared, unwisely brave, 
The ambush’d road to take; 
He was your foe, he is your slave, 
But he suffers for my sake: 
Ah! then, his love still let me share, 
To whom I’ve p my oath; 
The fetters, if you will, prepares 
But let them bind us both !’ 
Knights, little used to pity, sighed, 
They softened to his suit ; 
For her voice to their hearts was felt to glide 
Like music from a lute. 
* Our arms,’ Gonsalvo said, ‘ achieve 
The buttress, not the bower ; 
My falchion’s edged the oak to cleaves 
And not to crush the flower. 
Peace be to both! you both are free! 
Live happy ; whene’er 
To you a Christian bends his knee, 
Believe Gonsalvo there!’ 
They silent kissed his robes, and sped 
To their own dear Darro’s water ; 
And thus Gaziil Zorayda wed, 
G da’s noblest daughter !” 
Mr. T. K. Harvey has several very graceful 
ieces, of which the annexed is the best: but 
for that dismally misused word ‘‘ wiles,” which 
rhyme has enforced, it would have met with 
still higher approbation, 
«* I think of thee, in the night 
When all beside is still, 
And the moon comes out, with her pale sad light, 
To sit on the lonely hill— 
like dreams, 
And the breezes all like sighs, 
And there comes a voice from the far-off streams, 
Like thy spirit’s low replies! 





When the stars are 
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and a crowd, and 
When the laughter young gay 
Is far too glad and ; 
I hear thy low sad tone, 


And thy sweet young smile I see,— 
My heart, my heart were all alone, 
But for its thoughts of thee! 


Of thee who wert so dear, 


Bef< ey 

And if I haunt the past, 
Yet may I not repine, 

Since thou hast won thy rest at last, 
And all the grief is mine. 

I think upon th: » 
Whateter to melt cost, 

And fancy dwells with less of pain 
On all that I have lost: 

Hope, like the cuckoo’s endless tale— 

! it wears its wing !— 

And love, that, like the nightingale, 

Sings only in the spring ! 


what is memory through the gloom, 
‘as hope in brighter days ! 
1 am pining for the home 
Where sarrow sinks to sleep, 


And they cease to toil 

Why walk about with smiles 

That each should be a tear, 

Like the white that fling their wiles 
Above an early bier ! 


Or Thowe insects of the East, 


And flash their on the 
Just as they their flight. 


I never knew how dear thou wert, 
Till thou wert borne away— 

¥ have it yet about my heart, 
Thy beauty of that day; 

As if the robe thou wert to wear 
In other climes were given, 

That I t learn to know it there, 
And thee out in heaven !” 

It is almost, if not altogether, a shame in 
us to pass over the Editor’s own poetical com- 
positions ; but he has his own way in his own 
excellent Annual, and we have the less need to 
put him forward. Suffice it to observe, that 
he has not only several simple and natural 
productions of a domestic interest, but the 
Revenge of Don Pedro, a strain unusual to 
him, in which a passage of the tragedy of 
Inez de Castro is forcibly rendered in the 
heroic ballad style. Of Cornwall, we 
are afraid to say that he is becoming poetically 
idle; and we would not say so, but that we 
know how capable he is of nobler efforts, and 
that we think he ought not to sport his well- 
earned fame on the show of loose fragments 
out of his. scrap-book: and of Delta, we must 
also express a wish that he would either write 
less or better, were it only for variety’s sake. 
Of the other poems which deserve mention, 
we have to specify the Pixies of Devon, by 
Carrington, as fanciful and beautiful ; Queen 
Mary, by H. G. B. (qy. Bell ?), of Edinburgh, 
as a very pleasing retrospect; and an Epistle 
from Abbotsford, as a tolerable instance of 
what might be done in our day by some happy 
flatterer, who could imitate the style of com- 
pliment when Pope or Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague, or, still later, the Della Cruscans, 

ttered other with nauseous egotisms, 
paid and repaid on the good old Scotch prin- 
ciple of ** claw me, and I'll claw you.” Such 
things ought not to be published now. 

But we must come to the prose, the tales, the 
legends, the dramatic sketches, and all the 
pleasant varieties of the Souvenir, in which it 


is both entertaining and rich, Of two eontri- 





butions by the intelligent and acute observer of 
life, the Author of Pelham, we shall select one 
as being best fitted for our specimen extract ;— 
the Manuscript found in a Madhouse is, to our 
feelings, far too strongly drawn. In contrasting 
the very striking incidents of this story with 
the liveliness of his other production, Mr. Bul- 
wer has exceeded the bound within which we 
think the horrible ought to be confined—but 
this is altogether a matter of taste, and cer- 
tainly nothing can be more powerful than this 
dark and- fearful picture. The Rock of the 
Candle, by Mr. Griffin, is an interesting Irish 
legend, and wisely stops short of that blood and 
murder, ferocity and savageness, which his con- 
temporary in a similar style of writing, Mr. Ba- 
nim, is apt to work up too coarsely and intensely 
in some of his able narratives. The Queen of 
May, by the Author of the Lettre de Cachet, is 
rather a level historical exercise, and too long ; 
—and Inflexibility, a dramatic sketch, by Miss 
Bowles, also partakes of the latter blemish. The 
General and his Lady, by Miss Mitford, is, like 
all her writings, at least agreeable and charac- 
teristic; but she does not move so freely in 
town as inthe country. A Vision of Purgatory, 
by Dr. Maginn, is a capital Irish tale, told in a 
capital way: it reminds us of Daniel O’ Rourke, 
and is a worthy appendage to that genuine 
piece of humour. A Military Sketch by Capt. 
Sherer, and the Buried City by Miss Webb, 
are both clever, and tend in a laudable degree 
to diversify the contents of the Souvenir, which, 
whether we consider its well mixed variety, its 
beautiful embellishments, or its literary merits, 
has certainly not been surpassed, if it has been 
equalled, by any Annual since the introduction 
of these publications to the present hour. 

We now give the promised sketch of Too 
Handsome for any Thing. 

‘“‘ Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy was one of those 
models of perfection of which a human father 
and mother can produce but a single example— 
Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy was therefore an onl 
son. He was such an amazing favourite with 
both his parents that they resolved to ruin 
him; accordingly, he was exceedingly spoiled, 
never annoyed by the sight of a book, and had 
as much plum-cake as he could eat. Happy 
would it have been for Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy 
could he always have eaten plum-cake, and 
remained a child. ‘ Never,’ says the Greek 
tragedian, ‘reckon a mortal happy till you 
have witnessed his end.’ A most beautiful 
creature was Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy! Such 
eyes—such hair—such teeth—such a figure— 
such manners, too,—and such an irresistible 
way of tying his neckcloth! When he was 
about sixteen, a crabbed old uncle represented 
to his parents the propriety of teaching Mr. 
Ferdinand Fitzroy to read and write. Though 
not without some difficulty, he convinced them, 
—for he was exceedingly rich, and riches in an 
uncle are wonderful arguments respecting the 
nurture of a nephew whose parents have no- 
thing to leave him. So our hero was sent to 
school. He was naturally (I am not joking 
now) avery sharp, clever boy; and he came 
on surprisingly in his learning. The school- 
master’s wife liked handsome children. ‘ What 
a genius will Master Ferdinand Fitzroy be, if 
a take pains with him!’ said she, to her 

usband, ‘ Pooh, my dear, it is of no use to 
take pains with him.’ ‘ And why, love?’ ‘ Be- 
cause he is a great deal too handsome ever to 
be a scholar.’ ‘ And that’s true enough, my 
dear!’ said the schoolmaster’s wife. So, be- 
cause he was too handsome to be a scholar, 
Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy remained the lag of the 
fourth form! They took our hero from, school, 





eid 
* What profession shall he follow?’ said his 
mother. ‘ My first cousin is the lord chancel- 
lor,’ said his father; ‘ let him go to the bar.’ 
The lord chancellor dined there that day; Mr. 
Ferdinand Fitzroy was introduced to him. His 
lordship was a little, rough-faced, beetle-brow- 
ed, hard-featured man, who thought beauty 
and idleness the same thing—and a parchment 
skin the legitimate complexion for a lawyer. 
* Send him to the. bar!’ said he, ‘ no, no, that 
will never do!—send him into the army; he 
is much too handsome to become a lawyer.’ 
‘ And that’s true enough, my lord!’ said the 
mother. So they bought Mr. Ferdinand Fitz. 
roy a cornetcy in the —— regiment of dra- 
goons. Things are not learned by inspiration. 
Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy had never ridden at 
school, except when he was hoisted; he was, 
therefore, a very indifferent horseman; they 
sent him to the riding-school, and everybody 
laughed at him. ‘ He is a d—d ass!’ said Cor. 
net Horsephiz, who was very ugly; ‘ a horrid 
puppy!’ said Lieutenant St. Squintem, who 
was still uglier; ‘ if he does not ride better, he 
will disgrace the regiment !’ said Capt. Rival. 
hate, who was very good-looking ; ‘ if he does 
not ride better, we will cut him !’ said Colonel 
Everdrill, who was a wonderful martinet ; ‘ I 
say, Mr. Bumpemwell (to the riding-master), 
make that youngster ride less like a miller’s 
sack.’ ‘* Pooh, sir, he will never ride better.’ 
‘And why the d—1 will he not?’ ‘ Bless you! 
colonel, he is a great deal too handsome for a 
cavalry officer!’ ‘ True!’ said Cornet Horse. 
phiz. ‘ Very true !’ said Lieutenant St. Squint- 
em. ‘ We must cut him!’ said the colonel. 
Ané Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy was accordingly 
cut. Our hero was a youth of susceptibility 
he quitted the — regiment, and ada the 
colonel. The colonel was killed! * What a 
terrible blackguard is Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy !’ 
said the colonel’s relations. ‘ Very true!’ said 
the world. The parents were in despair! They 
were not rich; but our hero was an only son, 
and they sponged hard upon the crabbed old 
uncle. He is very clever,’ said they both, ‘ and 
may do yet.’ So they borrowed some thou. 
sands from the uncle, and bought his beautiful 
nephew a seat in parliament. Mr. Ferdinand 
Fitzroy was ambitious, and desirous of retriev. 
ing his character. He fagged like a dragon— 
conned pamphlets and reviews—got Ricardo by 
heart—and made notes on the English Consti- 
tution. He rose to speak. ‘ What a handsome 
fellow !’ whispered one member. ‘ Ah, a cox. 
comb !’ said another. ‘ Never do for a speaker!’ 
said a third, very audibly. And the gentlemen 
on the opposite benches sneered and heared !— 
Impudence is only indigenous in Milesia, and 
an orator is not made in a day. Discouraged 
by his reception, Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy grew 
a little embarrassed. ‘ Told you so!’ said one 
of his neighbours. ‘ Fairly broke down !” said 
another. ‘ Too fond of his hair to have any 
thing in his head,’ said a third, who was con- 
sidered a wit. ‘ Hear, hear!’ cried the gen- 
tlemen on the opposite benches. Mr. Ferdi- 
nand Fitzroy sat down—he had not shone; 
but, in justice, he had not failed. Many a 
first-rate speaker had began worse; and many 
a county member had been declared a phoenix 
of promise upon half his merit. Not so, thought 
the heroes of corn laws. * Your Adonises never 
make orators !’ said a crack speaker with a wry 
nose. ‘ Nor men of business, either,’ added 
the chairman of a committee, with a face like a 
kangaroo’s. ‘ Poor devil!’ said the civilest of 
the set. ‘ He’s a deuced deal too handsome 
for a speaker! By Jove, he is going to speak 
again! thig will never do; we must cough him 
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down.’ And Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy was ac- 
cordingly coughed down. Our hero was now 
seven or eight and twenty, handsomer than 
ever, and the adoration of all the young ladies 
at Almack’s. ‘ We have nothing to leave you,’ 
said the parents, who had long spent their for- 
tune, and now lived on the credit of having 
once enjoyed it. ‘ You are the handsomest 
man in London; you must marry an heiress.’ 
‘ I will,’ said Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy. Miss 
Helen Convolvulus was a charming young lady, 
with a hare-lip and six thousand a-year. T'o 
Miss Helen Convolvulus then our hero paid 
his addresses. Heavens! what an uproar her 
relations made about the matter. ‘ Easy to 
see his intentions,’ said one: a handsome 
fortune-nunter, who wants to make the best 
of his person !’—‘ handsome is that hand- 
some dees,’ says another ;—‘ he was turned out 
of the army and murdered his colonel ;’— 
‘never marry a beauty,’ said a third ;—‘ he 
can admire none but himself ;’—*‘ will have so 
many mistresses,’ said a fourth ;—‘ make you 
perpetually jealous,’ said a fifth ;—‘ spend your 
fortune,’ said a sixth ;—‘ and break your heart,’ 
said a seventh. Miss Helen Convolvulus was 
prudent and wary. She saw a great deal of 
justice in what was said; and was sufficiently 
contented with liberty and six thousand a-year, 
not to be highly impatient for a husband ; but 
our heroine had no aversion to a lover; es- 
pecially to so handsome a lover as Mr. Fer- 
dinand Fitzroy. Accordingly, she neither ac- 
cepted nor discarded him; but kept him on 
hope, and suffered him to get into debt with his 
tailor and his coach-maker, on the strength of 
becoming Mr. Fitzroy Convolvulus. Time went 
on, and excuses and delays were easily found ; 
however, our hero was sanguine, and so were 
his parents. A breakfast at Chiswick and a 
putrid fever carried off the latter, within one 
week of each other; but not till they had 
blessed Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy, and rejoiced 
that they had left him so well provided for. 
Now, then, our hero depended solely upon the 
crabbed old uncle and Miss Helen Convolvuhis ; 
—the former, though a baronet and a satirist, 
was a banker and a man of business :—he 
looked very distastefully at the Hyperian curls 
and white teeth of Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy. 
‘ If I make you my heir,’ said he, ‘ I expect 
you will continue the bank.’ ‘ Certainly, sir !’ 
said the nephew. ‘ Humph!’ grunted the 
uncle ; ‘a pretty fellow for abanker!’ Debtors 
grew pressing to Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy, and 
Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy grew pressing to Miss 
Helen Convolvulus. ‘ It is a dangerous thing,’ 
said she, timidly, ‘to marry a man so ad- 
mired,—will you always be faithful?’ ‘ By 
heaven!’ cried the lover. ‘ Heigho!’ sighed 
Miss Helen Convolvulus, and Lord Rufus Pu- 
milion entering, the conversation was changed. 
But the day of the marriage was fixed ; and Mr. 
Ferdinand Fitzroy bought a new curricle. By 
Apollo, how handsome he looked in it! A 
month before the wedding-day the uncle died. 
Miss Helen Convolvulus was quite tender in 
her condolences—‘ Cheer up, my Ferdinand,’ 
said she ; ‘ for your sake I have discarded Lord 
Rufus Pumilion !’ ‘ Adorable condescension !’ 
cried our hero; ‘ but Lord Rufus Pumilion is 
only four feet two, and has hair like a peony.’ 
* All men are not so handsome as Mr. Fer- 
dinand Fitzroy !’ was the reply. Away goes 
our hero to be present at the opening of his 
uncle’s will. ‘ I leave,’ said the testator (who 
I have before said was a bit of a satirist), *‘ my 
share of the bank, and the whole of my for- 








cambric handkerchief, exquisitely brodé)—‘* my 
natural son, John Spriggs, an industrious, 
pains-taking youth, who will do credit to the 
bank. I did once intend to have made my 
nephew, Ferdinand, my heir ; but so curling a 
head can have no talent for accounts. I want 
my successor to be a man of business, not 
beauty ; and Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy is a great 
deal too handsome for a banker : his good looks 
will, no doubt, win him any heiress in town. 
Meanwhile, I leave him, to buy a dressing-case, 
a thousand pounds.’ ‘A thousand devils!’ 
said Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy, banging out of 
the room. He flew to his mistress. She was 
not at home. ‘ Lies,’ says the Italian pro- 
verb, ‘ have short legs;’ but truths, if they 
are unpleasant, have terribly long ones! The 
next day Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy received a 
most obliging note of dismissal. ‘ I wish you 
every happiness,’ said Miss Helen Convol- 
vulus, in conclusion—*‘ but my friends are 
right ; you are much too handsome for a hus- 
band!’ And the week after, Miss Helen Con- 
volvulus became Lady Rufus Pumilion. ‘ Alas ! 
sir!’ said the bailiff, as a day or two after the 
dissolution of parliament he was jogging along 


with Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy, in a hackney- 


coach bound to the King’s Bench,—‘ Alas! 
sir, what a pity it is to take so handsome a 
gentleman to prison !’ ” 

It is superfluous to add to what we have said 
of this Annual, except to sum up, or rather 
repeat, that it is decidedly one of the very best’ 
of its class that we have seen. 








The Gem, a Literary Annual. Edited by 
Thomas Hood, Esq., Author of ‘* Whims 
and Oddities.” London. J. Marshall. 

WE wish our witty friend had thrown a more 

copious sprinkling of his Whims and Oddities 

into this volume, and thus made the Gem more 
unlike its contemporaries. As it is, the family- 
resemblance is unbroken; there is the poetry 
and there is the prose from many valuable con- 
tributors, the full proportion of talent, and the 
due weight of second rate. Indeed we have no- 
thing new to observe respecting this volume: 
our only criticism must be to enumerate its 
leading papers, with a very few remarks, and 
exhibit, as well as we can, a fair sample of 
its merits. The preface (to set out with) dis- 
plays some of the Editor’s playful humour. “It 
is (says he) with some diffidence that I come 
forward as the editor of an Annual, and pre- 
sent myself in a fraternity already so numer- 
ous. Indeed, I feel something of the shrinking 
spirit of that urbane person, recorded by old 

Howell, who, standing at the threshold of 

Paradise, and seeing a great many strange 

faces, said, ‘Gentlemen, if I intrude here, 

I am ready to walk out again.’ I cannot, 

without some natural misgivings, pit my raw 

unpractised skill in the management of such 

a miscellany, against the mature judgment and 

experience of veteran conductors—with whom 

taste and discrimination have had time to be- 
come habits of body. Accustomed to select 
only from my own portfolio, I cannot guess 
what sort of compiler I may prove of the writ- 
ings of others; but I have done my best to 
secure a good parade, by engaging as many as 

I might of the literary giants, and enrolling 

none who were not at least a head taller than 

mediocrity. On looking again over the names, 
with their associations, that grace my muster- 
roll, I confess I intrust the issue, with a very 


|slight anxiety, to those merciful judges the 
| Reviewers, and that vast unpacked jury — 


tune, legacies excepted, to’—(here Mr. Fer-|‘ my partial public.’”? Nor has he any reason 


dinand Fitzroy wiped his beautiful eyes with a! to fear the sentence of the one or the verdict of 





the other ; for he has given us a very miscella- 
neous and appropriate volume. It opens with 
a slight little poem on the death of a hound, 
by Sir W. Scott; which is followed by some 
strange, and in our mind very objectionable, 
lines, by C. Lamb. A pretty song by Mr. 
Hartley Coleridge succeeds—so pretty that we 
quote it in preference to the higher names 
before : 
*« She is not fair to outward view 
As many maidens be ; 
Her loveliness I never knew, 
Until she smiled on me: 
Oh then I saw her eye was bright— 
A well of love, a spring of light. 
But now her looks are coy and cold, 
To mine they ne'er reply ; 
And yet I cease not to behold 
The love-light in her eye: 
Her very frowns are better far 
Than smiles of other maidens are !” 

The Widow, in prose, by C. Lamb, possesses 
some pleasantry, though also injured by a want 
of pure taste: we quote one passage that has 
amused us, as characteristic of the writer in his 
better moods. 

** Does the satiric spirit, perhaps, institute 
splenetic comparisons between the lofty poeti- 
cal pretensions of posthumous tenderness and 
their fulfilment ? The sentiments of love es- 
pecially affect a high heroical pitch, of which 
the human performance can present, at best, 
but a burlesque parody. A widow that hath 
lived only for her husband, should die with him. 
She is flesh of his flesh, and bone of his bone ; 
and it is not seemly for a mere rib to be his 
survivor. The prose of her practice accords 
not with the poetry of her professions. She 
hath done with the world—and you meet her 
in Regent Street. Earth hath now nothing 
left for her—but she swears and administers. 
She cannot survive him—and invests in the 
long annuities. ©The romantic fancy resents, 
and the satiric spirit records, these discrepan- 
cies. By the conjugal theory itself there ought 
to be no widows ; and, accordingly, a class, that 
by our milder manners is merely ridiculed, 
on the ruder banks of the Ganges is literally 
roasted.” 

The next piece which seems to us to deserve 
being particularised, is a Vision of Holyrood, 
by T. Marshall, Esq., an original and interest- 
ing poem. The Third Temptation is very like 
Mr. Croly’s manner, but rather of too sacred 
a cast for a light Annual. The Funeral of 
General Crawford, by the Author of the *‘ Su- 
baltern,” is not unworthy of his pen, and will 
be particularly esteemed by military readers. 
Nina St. Morin, by the Author of ** May you 
like It,” is a melancholy anecdote; and we 
are next struck by ‘‘ the Painter’s Song.”” We 
have elsewhere spoken in terms of gentle re- 
proach of some of Barry Cornwall’s contribu- 
tions to this year’s Annuals; and we confess 
we are less inclined than ever to forgive, when 
we peruse so beautiful a composition as this is. 


««’ Tis night, ’tis night! the hour of hours, 

When Live lies down, with folded wings, 
By Psyche in her starless bowers, 

And down his fatal arrows flings ;— 
Those bowers whence not a sound is heard, 
Save only from the bridal bird, 

Who ’midst that utter darkness sings 
Sweet music, like the running springs ; 
This her burthen, soft and clear,— 

* Love is here! Love is here !’ 

Tis night ! the moon is on the stream, 

Bright spells are on the soothed sea, 

And Hope, the child, is gone to dream 

Of pleasures—which may never be! 
And now is haggard Care asleep; 

And now doth the widow Sorrow smile; 
And slaves are hushed in slumber deep, 

Forgetting grief and toil awhile ! 

What sight can fiery morning show 

To shame the stars or pale moonlight ? 
What bounty can the day bestow 

Like that which falls with gentle night ? 

Sweet lady, sing 1 not aright? 
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And now comes back the hour of hours, 
When Love his lovelier mistress seeks, 

) like winds ’mongst evening flow’rs, 

Fair girl, gee ght form 


turn 
es, which midst their blushes burn; — 
wots at such a time one’s heart 
both sweet and 


Can and smart; 

Lang lookthe first—which never dieth ; 

When pa is slain, be ong youth's eth— 
And all, save truth, is lost at last!” 

The narrative aides “of this exquisite 
song is not of so fine a kind; and we pass to a 
yet more striking production, entitled the 
Dream of Eugene ‘Aram. by the Editor, Mr. 
Hood. We observe in this, not only the genius 
of the writer, but the great advantage of choos- 
ing a subject which affords scope for original 
features, of the eternal common-places 
of common-place scribblers. Were it not that 
the end is rather feeble (one verse or two verses 
more might perfect it), we would say that this 
is one of the most remarkable poems in our 
modern literature, and one which will be as 
much remembered. We cannot resist the 
temptation of quoting it entirely. 

“ The Dream of Eugene Aram. 
[The late Admiral Burney went bs at an establish- 


ment where the eo 
sequent to . admiral stated, it Aram 

by the ; and that he used to 
discourse to them about , in somewhat of the 


spirit which is attributed to him in this poem. ] 
««’T was in the prime of summer time, 


and four a outa wency apy boy 


me hat was off, his vest apart, 
To catch heaven’s blessed 


a 

He strain’d the dusky covers % 

And fix’d the brazen 3 
* 0 God, could I so close my mind, 

And clasp it with a clasp! 
Then on his feet ht, 

oneal « 

byt Lode] then down the mead, 


nel Doone alittle 
Anrhat Ube ow a tle oy 


¢ My gentle lad, what is’t you read— 
Reltomce or tune table? 


Th “J 7 young boy ve an ae ery glance, 


The Usher took six hasty stri 
As smit with sudden ait 
a hasty strides ae the "place, 


And down he sat the lad, 
‘And taik’d with him of Cains 


And, long since then, of bloody men 
Whose deeds tradition saves ; 
bate fut ant off unscen, 
of horrid stake — 
ves for! 
‘And gautders dose fs caves; " 
And how the sprites of injured men 
Shute. upward frown te ood 
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yd the Cipro Ae veh will point 
‘to hw te bs facts of guil 
Are seen in dreams fim Godt 
He told how murderers walk the earth 
Beneath the curse of Cain,— 
With crimson clouds before their eyes, 
And flames about their brain: 
For blood has left upon their souls 
Its everlasting ! 


* And well,’ quoth he, ‘ I know, for truth, 
Their pangs must be extreme,— 

Wo, wo, unutterable wo— 

F hy i Methe h _ ‘ I ht 
‘or why ought, last night, I wroug 
A murder in a dream ” 

One that had never done me wrong— 
A feeble man, and old 

I led him to a lonely field, 

moon shone clear and cold: 

Now here, said I, this man shall die, 
And I will have his goid ! 

Two sudden blows with a ragged stick, 
And one with a heavy stone, 

One hurried — a ny aad knife,— 

There ba thing } i foo! 

ere was no! > a t, 
But lifeless chine ; d bone! y 
Nothing but lifeless flesh and bone, 

could not do me ill; 

And yet I fear’d him all the more, 
For lying there so still : 

There was a manhood in his look, 
That murder could not kill! 

And, lo! the universal air 
Seem’d lit with ghastly flame,— 

‘Ten thousand thousand ‘read eyes 
Were = down in blam 

I took the d man by the hand, 
And call’d upon his name! 

Oh God, it made me quake to see 
Such sense within the slain ! 

But when I touch’d the lifeless clay, 
The blood gush’d out amain ! 

For every clot, a burning spot, 

Was scorching in my brain! 


me was like an ardent coal, 


MW ed, wretched poy I knew, 
ya no the ey price 
I groan’d; the dead 
A ind never phe, but twice! 
And now from forth the frowning sky, 
From the heaven’s ys height, 
avi 
2d Toon uilty man ! engi 8 up thy y dead, 
le it from my sight !’ 
I noe al dreary body up, 
And cast it in a stream,— 
A sluggish water, black as ink, 
The depth was so extreme. 
ies boy, remember this 
but a dream ! 
Down went the corse with a hollow plunge, 
And vanished in the pool; 
Anon I cleansed my blood hands 
And wash’d my fore! cool, 
And sat among the urchins yo 
That evening in the school ! 
Oh heaven, to think of thelr white souls, 
And mine so black an 


I Sy not share in fh prayer, 
Nor join in the ple Tee 
Like a devil of the pit f seem’ 'd, 
*Mid holy chareitien 


And peace went with o. one and all, 
And each calm pillow sj mands 7 


But Guilt was my grim berlain 
That lighted me to bed, 
a drew my ht curtains round, 


With fingers y Ted! 
All night I lay in agon 
by cokes hark tnd deep 3 
qr eyes I dared not ed 
ut stared aghast at § 
For Sin had rendered unto 
The keys of hell to keep! 
All night I lay in agony, 
From weary chime to chime, 
a one besetting horrid hint, 
hat rack’d me all the time,— 
A mighty yearning, like the first 
‘ierce impulse unto crime ! 
aa stern, tyrannic thought, that made 
on other thoughts its slave; 
er and stronger every pulse 
Sid that temptation pire? By 
on | waging me to go and see 
man in his graye! 
Biot I rose up,—as soon 
As light was in the sky,— 
And sought the black accursed 
With a wild misgiving eye; 


And I saw the dead in the river bed, 
For the faithless stream was dry! 
Merrily rose the lark, and — 
The dewdrop from its w 
But I never mark’d its morning flight, 
I bpd pened = ome sing , : 
For I was fees n once n 
Under the horrid thing - 
With breathless speed <4 a soul in chase, 
I took him up and ran,— 
There was + he oy me to dig a grave 
Before the 
Tn a lonesome ae with heaps of leaves, 
I hid the murder’d man! 
And all that day I read in school, 
But my thought was other where; 
As soon as the mid-day task was done, 
In Pyatak I was there: 
And a mighty wind had swept, the leayes, 
And still the corse was bare ! 
Then down I cast me on my face, 
And first began to weep, 
For I knew my secret then a one 
That earth refused to kee 
Or land or sea, though he should be 
Ten thousand fathoms deep ! 
So wills the fierce avenging sprite. 
"Till blood for blood atones! 
Ay, though he’s buried in a cave, 
And trodden down with stones, 
And years have rotted off his fleh— 
The world shall see his bones ! 
Oh God, that horrid, horrid dream 
ain me now avere! wait 
—again, with a dizzy n, 
pret aa ned oe cab 
nd my red right ‘OWs 
Like Crammer” 's at on™ , 
And still no peace for the restless clay 
Will wave or mould allow; 
The horrid thing pursues my soul,— 
It stands before me now !’— 
The fearful boy looked up, on saw 
Huge drops upon his brow 
‘That very night, while tle sh 
The cre eye lids ki'd, 
Two stern-fi men set om from Lyan, 
Through the cold and heavy mist ; 
And Eugene Aram walked between, 
With gyves upon his wrist.” 


This quotation has so far occupied our law- 
ful boundaries, that we must be very concise 
with what remains. Catching a Tartar, by 
the Author of Mansie Wauch, is a poor copy 
after Galt; the Birchen Tree, by Bowring, a 
pretty translation from the Slavonian ; Stanzas 
by Horace Smith, Esq., under his mark and 
likelihood ; Tom Hopkins, by Miss Mitford, in 
her usual rustic manner, and Harry Lewington 
and his dog, by the same, more fit for one of the 
Jevently Aacenls some things by J. Barton 
and R. Howitt make pleasing varieties; the 
Station, an Irish sketch, by T. Keightly, very 
amusi and the Rival Dreamers, by Mr. Ba- 
nim, ( (the same story as that which furnishes 
our quotation from the Winter Wreath), a 

specimen of that author. The Nabob’s 
Curse, by W. Howitt, is one of the best prose 
articles in the book, and we regret that we 
cannot illustrate our opinion by a quotation, 
The last Embarkation of the Doge of Venice, 
by Thurma, (whose signature we think we 
have seen in the London Magazine), is also a 
very fair tale. Of shorter productions b 
J. Montgomery, T. Hood, J. K. Harvey, E. 
Herbert, J. 8. Stock, E. Moxon, Isabel Hill, 
Mrs. Baimanno, C.F. Housman, the late J 
Keats, Rev. T. Dale, Rev. C. i. Townsend, 
and J. Clare, though they serve to give variety 
and completeness to the Gem, it is unnecessary 
for us to treat, and we are only tempted by 
its novelty to insert a brief proverbial illustra- 
tion from the pen of Mr. Planché. 
*« © Poverty parts Good Company.’ 
The baron is B peas in lighted hall, 


Ds forty bo! mount at his call; 
Kinsman is left in the cold poreh to sigh ; 
or pp en parts good company ! 
fine was when that baron was fain to ride, 
nd carry the hawk hy his Kinerpan's sides 
But forture can faster than falcon fly, 
Poverty parts good company.’ 
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are 
The baron’s broad mantle hath vair on its fol, 
His hose are of velvet, his hood is of gold; 
His kinsman, in russet, creeps shivering by, 
For ‘ Poverty parts good company.’ 


Time was when that baron was proud to wear 
The broider’d e of his kinsman fair ; 

But fortune is fickle, and time hath gone by, 
And ‘ Poverty parts good company. 
Baron and kinsman have sicken’d and died— 
*Scutcheon’d and plum’d is the hearse of pride; 
But a coffin of the plain elm-tree 

Must keep that proud hearse company ! 


Into 

The geen ae ret re dusts 
Side by side again they lie: 

In the grave we are all of a company.” 

In concluding this review, we ought perhaps 
to state, that in all the opinions we offer upon 
the publications of its class, we speak compa- 
ratively of the merits and demerits of their 
eomponent parts, explicitly and impartially to 
the best of our judgment: at the same time we 
wish it to be understood, that we consider the 
least successful of them to be well deserving of | 
popular favour. Indeed nothing but extensive | 
encouragement could enable any bookseller to | 
produce such agreeable miscellanies, in the arts 
and literature, at so small a cost; and of the 
Gem we can truly declare (were it needed after 
the preceding extracts), that it takes its rank 
very prominently among the foremost of its 
competitors. * 








Dr. Granville’s Travels in Russia. 
Mr, Rae Wilson’s Travels, &c. 
(Fifth Notice.) 

WE continue to make a few more selections as 
we draw towards the close of these Reviews. 
The account of the Chantres de la Cour is 
quite new to us. 

** St. Petersburgh has its musical clubs, and 
a Socjété Philharmonigue, I think the finest 
dilettante viglin-player in Europe is to be found 
in the last-mentioned society. I have not 
heard a more delightful amateur performer 
since the time when la Marchesa Pallavicini 
used to lead some of the largest orchestras of 
diletianti in Italy on that most unsightly and 
anti-feminine musical instrument. The effect 
produced on those occasions was admirable; 
and so it is in the case of Colonel Lvof, whose 
execution is of the most. brilliant description, 
but whose appearance in his decorated uniform, 
holdin fiddle and bow, is scarcely less singular 
than that of la Marchesa used to be. I heard 
this officer, at one of the meetings of the mem- 
bers of the Philharmonic Society, perform some 
variations of his own composition on a national 
air, written in a minor key, in which it was 
not easy to determine whether his taste, coup 
@archet, or exquisite facility, was most conspi- 
cuous. The expression with which he drew 
the most melodious notes from his instrument 
was inconceiyably fine. During my stay in 
St. Petersburgh, I was present at one or two 
private concerts only, which are by no means 
of rare occurrence. One of these afforded me 
the highest treat that a foreigner in that capi- 
tal can wish for, in respect to musical enjoy- 
ment. I allude to the opportunity of hearing 
that celebrated corps of vocal performers, to be 
found I believe no where but in that city, 
called Jes Chantres de la Cour. The concert 
was given at the house of General Benkendorff, 
to whom I have already alluded in more than 
one place in this narrative. The invitations 
were strictly limited to a very few persons, 
and it was by a special favour, I understood, 
never before granted, or at least seldom, to a 
private individual, that those vocal performers 
of the imperial chapel were permitted to at- 








* We have seen the engravings too late for notice. 


tend on that occasion. These extraordinary 
singers, far otherwise interesting than can be 
expressed in writing, are only to be heard 
either fortuitously, at their own school, or, 
lastly, at the imperial chapel, where, how- 
ever, foreigners are not easily admitted. I 
therefore felt doubly the kindness of the gene- 
ral and his lady, in affording me, through the 
good offices of the Countess Woronzow, on 
this and another occasion, the only two oppor- 
tunities I could have of judging of the merits 
of those singular choristers. It was after our 
dinner at Count Potocki's, that the Countess 
Michel Woronzow, with some other persons 
of the party and myself, adjourned to hear les 
Chantres de la Cour, at the general’s house. 
I feel it impossible accurately to convey an idea 
of the various impressions and emotions which 
this most skilful arrangement of select voices 
of all ages, and consequently of all tones, sing- 
ing sacred music, of rich, full, and expressive 
beauty, is capable of exciting in the bosom of 
the spectator. One feels, for a moment, tran- 
sported with ecstasy at the sublime effect of 
such heavenly strains: the very heart-strings 
seem touched by them, and sensibility is awak- 
ened to a degree which operatic music cannot 
produce, The whole is a most masterly per- 
formance; and the result may be quoted as 
the triumph of the human voice over every 
other instrument. From the most delightful 
soprano, down to the gravest baritone, every 
key note is here sung by a chorus of thirty, 
and at the imperial chapel, of one hundred 
and twenty performers, educated from the age 
of five years for this sole and sacred choral ser- 
vice. A fugue usually sung in the Russian 
churches at the Resurrection, accompanied by 
full choruses, was performed among other pieces, 
and displayed such skill in the composition, as 
well as execution, that I felt riveted to the 
spot. One of the finest tenor voices I ever 
heard bore a conspicuous part in it: and the 
loud swell of the bass, contrasting with the 
flexible and silvery voices of the children, all 
singing with a degree of precision that could 
scarcely be equalled by a mechanical instru- 
ment, formed such a ‘ concord of sweet sounds,’ 
that no persons present could help being affect- 
ed. Towards the conclusion, the whole chorus 
burst out into a ‘ Gloria in excelsis,’ another 
of Bortniansky’s splendid compositions, and 
the effect of it was, beyond conception, fine. 
Certainly, until I heard this unique perform- 
ance, I was not aware of all the harmony of 
which the human voice is capable. In this 
opinion I was still more confirmed by a second 
opportunity afforded me through the kindness 
of Madame Benkendorff, of hearing one hun- 
dred and ten of these same performers on the 
following day at their own conservatoire, or 
school; where, as on the evening before, they 
sang without any instrument. The most re- 
nowned chorus-singers of church music in Eu- 
rope (and I believe I have heard the best of 
them) really sink into insignificance compared 
to these minstrels. A pater noster was sung 
by them on this occasion, which struck me as 
by far the most affecting composition I had 
ever heard: there was a crescendo towards the 
end which was quite irresistible; and the 
effect of it on the audience was plainly visible 
on all that were in the room. I certainly had 
not the slightest notion of the existence of such 
a superior class of music as that which the 
orthodox Greco-Russian seems to be, particu- 
larly that of the composer whom I just men- 
tioned, and who has since paid the great debt 
of nature. When Madame Catalani heard the 
Chantres de la Cour she was affected to tears, 


and confessed to those near her, ‘ Que jusqu’, 
alors elle n’avait aucune idée de l’effet que peut 
produire un cheur de voix, quoiqu’elle eut en- 
tendu les Chantres de la o¢lebre chapelle du 
pape.’ In cathedral music, that celebrated 
songstress preferred the writings of Bortnian- 
sky toany other with which she was acquainted, 
On this occasion, I learned a few interesting 
particulars of the history of the Russian school 
of Plain-chant, which, taking its origin from a 
few chorus-singers sent by the Patriarch of 
Constantinople to the Grand-duke Vladimir, 
ended in adopting the studied and complicated 
melody and rhythm of Italian music, im- 
proved considerably after its introduction, and 
to the degree which I have described, by Bé- 
rézovsky, but more especially by Bortnian- 
sky himself. This eminent composer was 
one of the Chantres de la Cour in 1768, 
when the Empress Catherine, having remark- 
ed his extraordinary talents, sent him to Italy 
to perfect himself in the science of music and 
the art of singing. It was under Galuppi, a 
celebrated maestro belonging to the church ef 
St. Mark, at Venice, where he was then living, 
that Bortniansky was placed to pursue his 
studies. His progress was really astonishing ¢ 
and on his return in 1779, he was appointed 
director of the music of the imperial chapel, 
which office he continued to fill until the time 
of his death, which took place two years ago, 
at the age of seventy-four years. His works 
are numerous, particularly in cathedral music, 
and most of them worthy of being placed in the 
same rank with those of Marcello, Pergolesi, 
and Handel. The music of Bortniansky is 
not, like the Greek music used to be in the 
earliest times of that church, a mere canio 
fermo, or plain chant, but a happy combina- 
tion of both it and modern music. Harmony, 
the beau ideal of music, is the principal point 
to which that composer seems to have directed 
the whole energy of his imagination; and for 
a composer of sacred music, the study of har- 
mony is the most important. The style of the 
Russian church music does not always consist 
in fugues and florid compositions, so appro- 
priately introduced, when jubilation and the 
heart-joy of the blessed are to be expressed in 
their psalms; but in simple counterpoint, also, 
of note against note, producing in that solemn 
service, and with such:voices, an effect of sim- 
plicity and syllabic coincidence which is quite 
admirable. I have heard the concealed voices 
chanting the miserere in St. Peter’s during Pas- 
sion week, the harmony of which is productive 
of the most striking effect ; the heavenly strains 
of the sisters in the church of the Mendicanti, 
at Venice ; and the really angelic voices which 
were formerly heard behind the handsome 
grilles of the nuns of Santa Clara, at Naples, 
said to have produced, in some instances, real 
ecstasy among the devout auditory: but the 
happy combination of powerful, rich, mellow, 
and metallic voices of the Chantres de la Cour, 
places this extraordinary corps of sacred per- 
formers above all the rest. They are particu- 
larly affecting when executing some of Bort- 
niansky’s scores in minor keys:—that rich 
field of harmony which affords so great a 
variety of modulations, admirably calculated to 
express every shade of religious sentiment, and 
each successive state of our mind, when ab- 
sorbed in deep and sacred meditation. But 
the Russians, or rather the imperial family, 
have another extraordinary and striking species 
of music which deserves to be mentioned in 
this place. They call it the hunting, or horn 
music; but it might with more propriety be 





styled an organ on a new construction, A 
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band of from twenty ‘to forty performers, 
equally skilled in blowing a short straight 
horn, are brought to execute what the keys of 
an organ are made to perform under the hands 
of an able master; namely, the simplest as 
well as the most complicated pieces of music, 
in all keys, and by every measure of time re- 
quired; each performer never sounding more 
than one and the same note as set down for 
him,—just as each key of an organ always 
produces the same note. As in that instru- 
ment, the most eloquent music is generally the 
result of such a disposition in its keys ; and 
thus also the horn music of St. Petersburgh 
produces a most enchanting effect. This band 
occasionally performs in public, particularly 
during the summer, at the parties de chasse of 
the court, and at the time of the public pro- 
menades, which take place on the smaller 
islands at that season. This species of music, 
which is peculiar to Russia, was invented by a 
Bohemian named Maresch, a performer at the 
court of the Empress Elizabeth ; and a treatise 
was published about thirty years ago by Hen- 
richs of St. Petersburgh, with specimens of the 
manner in which the notes are set down for 
each performer.” 

With this extract we shall close our selections 
from Dr. Granville. We have to observe, 
that between him and Mr. Rae Wilson there 
are very frequent differences in the orthogra- 
phy of proper names and names of places; but 
these are of slight consequence. There are 
also some discoveries of the latter, which the 
former does not seem to corroborate. For 
example, Mr. Wilson saw some “ huge stones 
of granite”? on the road to Mecklenburgh, 
which he says ‘‘ actually seem to have been 
rained’ there; in which belief he is somewhat 
strengthened by a story in a Philadelphia 
newspaper, of a “* spitting of stones, which 
ended in a regular shower at Nashville, in May 
1825!!” On leaving Berlin, our worthy 
countryman disguised himself, as he tells us, 
giving “‘ a military appearance to his costume, 
by attaching a red collar to his blue surtout,” 
and ‘‘ wearing an order presented to him by 
the late King of France ;’’ so that he fancied 
he “ might certainly, en passant, be taken for 
a military man.’”’ It appears, however, that 
the Russian custom-house officers and post- 
masters were not imposed upon by this “ /ittle 
ruse de guerre ;” and so far from mistaking 
Mr. Wilson for a soldier, they hardly paid 
him the respect due to a civilian. He never- 
theless got on strangely enough; travelling 
through woods where there were recesses in 
several parts of the road,—which * wood jour- 
neying” repeatedly brought to mind the beau- 
tiful remark of the poet, that 

«« There is a pleasure in the pathless woods.” 

But if we have wonderful stories in these 
volumes, we have also plenty of the most 
trifling circumstances. Near the village of 
8 > “‘ great quantities of manure were 
lying by the side of the road.” At Stargard 
they ‘‘ looked into the church, and found it 
had just been repaired,” and “ festoons of 
green leaves had been suspended between the 
pillars, on occasion of some religious ceremony 
which had lately taken place.” ‘‘ On the sides 
of the road, (continues this minute philoso- 
pher), many of the trees were the very images 
of winter, their leaves having been totally 
devoured by the maikafer, an insect the size 
of a beetle, and, I believe, known in England 
under the name of cockchafer! As it often 
strikes. against objects when flying, it is pre- 
sumed to be blind; and this has occasioned the. 
proverb, ‘as blind as a beetle! ! 1? ” 


But we need add no more of these trite 
nothings, which form the bulk of this absurd 
publication ; and we are free to confess, that 
a book of Travels in Russia may yet be written, 
far superior to any with which we have 
hitherto been favoured. 








Rovigo’s Memoirs. 
(Concluded.) 

Ir M. Savary was out of temper with the 
striking inconsistency of his sight-loving coun- 
try-folks for their running so wildly after the 
allied monarchs, generals, &c. in Paris—(we 
remember them shouting like mad, ‘* Vive le 
brave Vellinion !” and watching the Cossack 
bivouac for hours together, as these hairy 
monsters disported themselves on the banks of 
the Seine)—he is still more indignant at their 
fickleness as displayed towards their ruined 
emperor. ‘* During the interval of nearly a 
fortnight which he passed at Fontainebleau,” 
he states, ‘* the particulars of the events which 
had altered the aspect of France had been com- 
municated from one extremity to the other of 
that extensive country. The vilest publica- 
tions emanated from the press, and excited to 
the work of re-action. All those virulent at- 
tacks had preceded the emperor on the road 
he was to take, and kindled the popular rage. 
It was fortunate for him that the precaution 
was taken of having him accompanied by com- 
missioners from England, Austria, and Russia. 
The very monarch who had been the exclusive 
object of the attachment of the French, was 
compelled to seek the attendance of his ene- 
mies about his person, in order to escape the 
revengeful feelings of Frenchmen. This pain- 
ful extreme is a fact too well established to 
escape being recorded in history.” And so, 
when he came back again the ensuing year, 
he was, by M. Savary’s account, received as a 
demigod !! 

Of Maubreuil’s celebrated exploit, the ex-mi- 
nister of police’s report is remarkable. On leav- 
ing Fontainebleau, he relates—‘* The emperor 
was nearly stifled with emotion ; he was com- 
pelled to offer violence to his feelings in order to 
force himself away from the ranks of those gal- 
lant soldiers ; he stepped into his carriage and 
drove off. In this painful circumstance I had the 
good fortune to render him a last mark of my 
devotedness to his service: the following was 
the occasion of it. Immediately after the oc- 
currence of the events at Bourdeaux, I had sent 
some agents to that city for the purpose of 
ascertaining what might be done. They had 
found the public mind disposed to join in any 
attempt, and came to inform me of the mea- 
sures they had adopted to drive away the 
enemy. The news of the abdication reached 
them on the road; they stopped at Orleans 
and fell in with other agents recently arrived 
in that town, but with views of an opposite 
nature. They entered into conversation, and 
ascertained the motive of the excursion of their 
comrades, who even proposed that they should 
join their party. My agents refused, reached 
Paris in all haste, and quickly apprised me of 
their having met a gang acting under the 
orders of a former equerry of the Queen of 
Westphalia, who were watching a favourable 
opportunity of rushing upon the emperor and 
putting him to death. I lost no time in de- 
spatching a courier to Fontainebleau, who, 
as good fortune would have it, arrived in 
proper time. The necessary precautions were 
adopted; the assassins dared not venture to 
attack some forty lancers who composed the 
escort, and they fell upon the equipages of the 





Queen of Westphalia, which they plundered. 


cone. 

It has since been pretended that Maubreuil 
had no other mission than to obtain possession 
of the crown jewels, and to seize upon the 
treasures with which the emperor, might have 
raised a party in his favour, I know that this 
pretence has been made use of, with the view to 
obtain from the chiefs of the enemy’s armies 
the orders calculated to procure any assistance 
that might be required by the party sent to 
follow the track of the emperor: but this was 
highly ridiculous.” It is afterwards asserted 
—‘* The attempt confided to Maubreuil had 
failed of success. Another was organised at 
Avignon. Emissaries had been scattered about 
the town, and had found no difficulty in ex. 
citing the passions of the mob. It welcomed 
the emperor with cries which indicated a thirst 
for his blood; and it was already shewing a 
disposition to attack his carriage, when M. de 
Saint-Paulen, the commandant of the national 
guard, and afterwards chief of a squadron in 
the corps of gendarmerie in the king’s service, 
hastened with a picket to the spot, and arrested 
the progress of those wretches, some of whom 
had already laid hands upon the carriage-door. 
He kept the remainder in check, and the em- 
peror drove off without any other accident. 
It happened otherwise, however, at Orgon, a 
small town of Provence. An officer, who rode 
at full speed before the carriages, in order to 
get the horses in readiness, had so far got the 
start of them, as to be able to discover the 
criminal intentions entertained by the people 
of that district. He saw that a crowd had col- 
lected, and that there were agitators amongst 
them. He retraced his steps until he came up 
with the emperor, to whom he reported what 
was going forward. The danger was most 
imminent; it was not quite clear that the 
foreign commissioners would succeed in en- 
forcing respect for their character. A delibe- 
ration was held; and it was agreed that the 
emperor should instantly put on one of their 
dresses, and that they should all ride through 
the town at full speed, until they had escaped 
all farther danger. It was of such a nature, 
that having entered an inn for the purpose of 
drinking a glass of water, the hostess, who 
fancied she was speaking to strangers, said to 
them—‘ We are in waiting for him; we shall 
see whether he will succeed in passing through 
without being killed.’ This frightful wretch 
was confiding her guilty hopes to the emperor 
himself! He retained his disguise until he 
reached the residence of his sister, Princess 
Pauline, who lived in the vicinity of Nice, 
and waited there for Generals Bertrand and 
Drouot, who were coming on with his car- 
riages, and had narrowly escaped being torn 
to pieces. I had been,” continues the author, 
“some days in Paris, and had occasion to 
call on M. de Talleyrand. He was with that 
valet, [one who, together with the mamaluke 
Roustan, had deserted Buonaparte,] and kept 
me a long time waiting. I was at a loss 
to account for the circumstance that could 
have brought them into contact. He ex- 
plained it himself; or at least he hinted thé 
matter. As soon as the mameluke was gone, 
M. de Talleyrand came up to me, and informed 
me, with an air of satisfaction, that the em- 
press was not going to the island of Elba ; that 
she had been for a long time a victim to the 
ill-usage of the emperor, who was very harsh 
towards her: in short, he held so eeeetney 
a language respecting domestic affairs, wit 

which I was better acquainted than himself, 
and respecting which I had formed a very dif- 
ferent opinion, that I plainly perceived he had 





not disdained to extend his system of seduction 
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to the very servants of the emperor. He had 
set to work all those who had any influence 
over, or access to, the empress, for the purpose 
of inducing that princess to adopt a deter- 
mination calculated to forward the projects he 
already meditated; and could have sent for 
this valet with no other intention than to dic- 
tate to him a language of that description ; 
because a confidential servant, disposed to talk, 
may give an appearance of truth to what he 
utters, especially when he relates matters of 
domestic privacy.” 

We have next a strange story of a cold re- 
ception given by Maria Louisa to the Emperor 
Alexander, whose kindly visit to her, M. Savary 
represents as a cruel insult. Indeed, nothing 
said or done by Alexander, Talleyrand, or 
Fouché, meets with a fair construction from 
him: they are the objects of his peculiar 
aversion. The last-mentioned he even accuses 
of plotting to assassinate him at his country- 
house, where he was living in retirement, 
after the restoration of the Bourbons. 

‘** Being forced,” he says, “‘ to quit Paris, I 
retired to my estate, where I resided alone, my 
wife and children having remained in posses- 
sion of my hotel. We had reaehed the month 
of November. A man decorated with honours 
presented himself at my residence, and re- 
quested to speak with me. I admitted him. 
He stated that he was under obligations to me ; 
and gratitude made it a law for him to com- 
municate a plot which was hatching against 
me. ‘ Do not remain here, Monsieur le Duc,’ 
said he; ‘ do not remain here. I cannot suf- 
ficiently recommend your returning to Paris, 
which you have not been made to quit without a 
motive. You were to have been called upon 
the day before yesterday: the visit did not 
take place ; but it is only delayed. In a few 
days your house will be entered by fourteen 
persons, under the guidance of D. » who 
must be known to you: the others are men of 
the same stamp (he named them all). They 
will come to demand your money: this will be 
the pretence assumed for the purpose of ori- 
ginating a quarrel, in which you are to be 
assassinated. They are assured of impunity: 
the report of the expected adventure has al- 
ready been drawn up for insertion in the news- 
papers. It is worded in such a manner as to 
lead to the inference that you had been visited 
with a view to obtain money from you, and to 
propose a challenge, which you were to refuse ; 
but compelled by the men of honourable cha- 
racter with whom you were brought into con- 
tact, you had been under the necessity of ac- 
cepting it. And as the story was invented of 
your wounding some one in your defence, it 
was farther reported, that in the course of this 
duelling you had wounded a first, then a second 
person,—all those, in short, who were to pre- 
tend their having received wounds; but that 
you had at last fallen in your turn. I can tell 
you no more without endangering my own 
safety: but let no consideration keep you at 
home; for I could not call a second time to 
put you on your guard.’ This worthy man 
withdrew ; and, as may well be supposed, I 
sent to the minister of police a copy of his 
declaration, acquainting him at the same time 
with the names indicated to me. The parties 
could easily be found out: since this —— was 
a knight of Saint Louis, and door-keeper to 
the king’s apartments. I caused a communica- 
tion to be made of his project to his captain, 
M. de Mortemart, and heard no more of the 
matter. Notwithstanding this precaution, I 
deemed it prudent to return to Paris, and to 
remain there for some days, in order that the 








plan of assassinating me at my country-house 
might be relinquished.” 

As if this rascally story were not enough to 
shock belief, we are next treated with one about 
Sir Sydney Smith having been employed by 
Talleyrand to carry Buonaparte off from Elba! ! 
We have, finally, many speculations on the 
causes which led to Napoleon’s return; but 
we will only give our readers the memorable 
and characteristic result. ‘* It cannot fail,’’ 
says the duke, ‘* to be remarked, that every 
person engaged in this enterprise was playing 
a double game, and speaking a double lan- 
guage. Will this be called cleverness ? if so, 
I shall soon have an opportunity of drawing 
the most painful consequences from such ver- 
satility of conduct.’’ 

Buonaparte is asserted to have received in- 
telligence of the designs entertained against 
him by the Congress at Vienna, not from his 
partisans in France, but from a foreign officer, 
who had been formerly attached to his house- 
hold. He immediately determined on trying 
his fortune on the French soil. ‘* His fleet 
consisted of a brig of war and three or four 
smaller vessels: with this little squadron he 
came to conquer the kingdom of France. His 
arrangements were made, and he only waited 
a favourable opportunity to depart, when it 
suddenly offered. The English had placed 
Col. Campbell as a watch over him. Chance 
would have it that this colonel should fall in 
love with a woman living at Leghorn. He was 
often absent, and for a long interval of time. 
The emperor took advantage of it. He em- 
barked all his people, and set sail in the direc- 
tion of the French coast. His departure took 
place towards the close of February.” His 
earlier adventures on landing are detailed, and 
M. Savary says—‘* We now beheld the em- 
peror in possession of Lyons, and at the head 
of a body of troops sufficiently numerous to 
enable him to organise the war in that quarter, 
if any necessity had existed for such a course. 
He since told me, that the rapidity of his march 
had for object to enable him to come up with 
the troops: his only fear was, that instead of 
their being sent against him, they might have 
been withdrawn to such a distance as to pre- 
vent his overtaking them: so much did he 
rely upon the soldiers’ affection.” 

With this we conclude. The work is in 
general well translated; but there are some 
blunders which it would be well to correct. 
For example, p. 248, talking of a surtout being 
carried, i. e. worn, over a coat, and similar in- 
advertencies. But, as we have before re- 
marked, we must consider this work to be one 
likely by itself, and by what it must provoke, 
to throw great light over a most extraordinary 
period, and the characters of a set of as in- 
famous actors, while it lasted, as ever the world 
saw. 





SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 

Scripture Lessons, selected from the Prophetical 
Books of the Old Testament ; with brief ex- 
planatory Notes. For the Use of Schools. 
By F. D. Lempriere. 12mo. pp. 319. Lon- 
don, Cadell. 

Tue title of this work sufficiently explains 

its’ contents; and we need, therefore, only re- 

mark, that the compiler has altered several 
parts of the language as contained in the autho- 
rised version of the Holy Scriptures, by substi- 
tuting, where necessary, a translation, in his 
judgment, more suitable for young persons. 

He has also elucidated obscure passages by 

brief notes, and by parallel or explanatory 

passages from the New Testament. The vo- 





lume is professedly compiled on the plan of, 
and for the same purposes as, Mrs. Trimmer’s 
excellent Abridgment of Scripture mer 
and we need only accord our approbation of the 
manner in which it has been executed. 


Babylon the Great ; or, Men and Things in 
the British Capital. Second edition, with 
additions. 2 vols. 12mo. Colburn. 

On the first appearance of this work we gave 

our opinion of it, as the hasty and immature 

production of a man of considerable observa- 
tion, but who had not had time or opportunity 
to become sufficiently master of his subject so 
as to afford much valuable observation to the 
public. It seems, however, to have had its 

Tun with the million, less conversant with what 

was going on around them, or more ready to be 

entertained with a printed account of what they 
knew; and the second edition, thus called for, 

may fairly be said to be both enlarged and im. 

proved. 


The Etonian out of Bounds; or, Poetry and 
Prose. By Sir James Laurence. 3 vols. 
12mo. London, 1828. Hunt and Clarke. 

Sir J. Laurence is a chevalier of the old 
school, and his fancies are often too racy for 
modern taste. These volumes are a melange 
of some fifty years, and, with occasional glimpses 
of wit, are altogether more fit for private 
and personal, than for public and general, re- 
gard. 


Chronology of the Reigns of George III. and 
IV., &c. &c. &c. with a general Chrono- 
logy from the earliest Records. By W. J. 
Belsham, Esq. 24mo. London. J. Cum- 
berland. 

THE design and plan of this little volume are 
laudable, and the work may be of considerable 
use to those whose avocations in life prevent 
them from devoting much time to the study of 
history, as well as a serviceable note-book for 
reference to the more studious. Introductory 
to the principal object is a brief chronology of 
the chief events from the creation to the year 
1759 inclusive. Then follow successively the 
occurrences of each year since the accession of 
George III. ; together with notices of the 
various matters named in the title: the chro- 
nology of each year being preceded by a 
digest, or summary of the historical and poli- 
tical events of that particular year. Altogether, 
there is in several places a ridiculous retention 
of the present, instead of the past tense, in re+ 
cording the occurrences (which mistake arises 
from copying the statements from contempo- 
rary publications without alteration of style) ; 
and there are very many slight typographical 
errors, as well as records of exceeding trivial 
events. Yet, on the whole, we consider the 
plan and intention good, and therefore re- 
commend Mr. Belsham’s little chronological 
volume to the public as a useful refresher of 
the memory. 








ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Paris, October 12. 
I HAVE just seen a gentleman after a rather 
disagreeable residence of some weeks at St. 
Pelagier, (the debtors’ prison); and as his ac- 
count of it proves the charlatanism of philan- 
thropists who visit such abodes of wretched- 
ness, it may be interesting to you to hear 
in what consist the comforts of the prisoners 
here. Each room contains four beds, small, 
dirty, and damp —so that the eyes of the un- 
fortunate inmates become red and inflamed ; 
not even a window can be shut to keep out a 
current of air; and all classes are mixed pile- 
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méle, unless the _— confined has money 
enough to pay for a separate apartment. 
And wo betide those who behave with reserve 
or haughtiness toward their companions in 
misfortune !— for unless they possess the 
stre of Hercules or Sampson, des coups 
de poing teach them the laws of equality: and 
if a creditor visits a debtor who wishes to be 
revenged, the latter has only to cry aw loup, 
when all parties assail the unlucky creditor, 
and haps murder him. Gambling is the 
nd resource of the ignorant, so that fre- 
uently those who have only a few pence per 
) to exist on, are obli to fast entirely, 
having anticipated their allowance ; many even 
pawn their coats, and walk about en chemise. 
As to food, it is sold 2 poids d'or: but the 
worst of all is the conversation and the gross- 
ness of conduct of the lower orders, which 
the man of education and refinement is under 
the necessity of witnessing, and even partici- 
pating in, to avoid rude treatment. In fact, 
the tout ensemble of this prison is such as 
to initiate the young mind in vice, and make 
a finished ruffian: yet not long ago a very 
different picture was given of this place of 
confinement ; but fine words and false colour- 
ing belong to the trade of philanthropy. 

Tout le monde being at present absent from 
the capital, that is, the beau monde, such as 
peers, deputies, rich proprietors, —in short, all 
idle fashionables,—the sa/ons are deserted, and 
the wing of scandal consequently clipped ; little 
news, Lerefere, can be gleaned from social 
life, until winds drive la bonne compagnie into 
Paris: Jes beaux esprits, too, who depend on 
the foibles of their richer brethren for food for 
their pen, look forward to the season of slander 
with no less impatience than a physician to 
colds, fevers, and indigestions ; for such is the 
organisation of society, that few can hope to 
rise except on the ruins of others. An exposé 
of the private life of some of the poets and 
great men of the age is to appear in the month 
of January, —a work which will be peculiarly 
relished by the amateurs of slander; but as 
are St generally decorate their heroes 
with virtues or vices according as self-interest 
may whisper, their writings are seldom con- 
sidered in the light of oracles. 

A work has been lately published on tailor- 
ing, L’ Art du Tailleur ; ou, ’ Application de la 
Glometrie a la Coupe de 1 Habillement, con- 
taining seventy models of dress: a revolution 
is expected in consequence in man’s apparel, 
and all those who work contrary to mathema- 
tical principles, may take down their sign- 
boards. This is well-judged, since the merits 
of most men of the present day depend on 
the cut of their coats ; and a tailor’s awkward- 
ness may ruin the advancement in life of 
many a beau gargon. 

I su ou have already heard of I’His- 
toire Satihene, Politique, et Militaire, de 
l’Expédition Frangaise en Egypte, sous le 
Commandement de Général Buonaparte en 
Egypte, and which is shortly to appear. Tam 

it is a chef-d’euvre: it is to consist of 
twelve volumes and nine hundred engravings. 
Le Chevalier Marcel directs all that concerns 
the arts and sciences in the work; and a 
M. Tissot the modern historical part of the 
P= ge The government favours the editor 
(M. Tastn) as much as possible, and has fur- 
nished him with every document in its power. 

A young poet has just finished Childe Ha- 

in verse. Parts of it are well exe- 
cuted; but others are inferior! Indeed, it is 


a daring attempt to versify, in another lan- 
guage, such an author as the British bard. 


His Cain was the only really perfect imitation 
which ever appeared in the French language, 
by a M. Fabre d’Olivet. I do not know whether 
I mentioned in any of my former letters the 
Revue Francaise, which appears every two 
months: some of the articles contained in this 
periodical work are admirably written. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
GASTRIC EXPERIMENTS. 
In some recent numbers of the Clinique, a 
Paris paper chiefly devoted to medical and sur- 
gical reports, there is an account of several 
experiments performed with the gastric juice 
of a young man who had a fistulous opening 
of the stomach. The results were curious, as 
shewing the rate of time at which this extra- 
ordinary fluid acts upon different animal sub- 
stances. Through the opening alluded to, the 
following substances were introduced into the 
stomach, each being secured by a silk thread : 
a piece of very highly-seasoned cooked beef, 
a piece of lean salted beef, a piece of raw 
bacon, a piece of raw lean beef, a piece of 
boiled beef, some bread, and a piece of white 
raw cabbage. The quantity of each substance 
was forty grains. At the expiration of an hour, 
during which time the young man followed 
his usual occupations, these substances were 
drawn from the stomach. It was found that the 
cabbage and the bread were more than half 
digested, whilst the meat did not appear to be 
at all affected by the gastric juice. These sub- 
stances were then replaced in the stomach ; 
and at the end of another hour, the cabbage, 
the bread, the bacon, and the boiled beef, were 
completely digested, and of course separated 
from the thread. The other: pieces of meat 
were, however, scarcely altered: they were 
replaced in the stomach; and an hour after- 
wards, it was found that the highly-seasoned 
beef (bauf a la mode) was partly digested, 
while the raw beef was merely softened a little 
on its surface, but retained internally its hard 
and cellular texture. The fluid contents of 
the stomach had at this time a disagreeable and 
rather rancid smell, and the young man com- 
plained of uneasiness and pain in the epigastric 
region. The undigested substances, however, 
were replaced. At the end of the fifth hour 
he complained of a sense of oppression, nausea, 
and headach. The meat was then withdrawn 
in the same state as it had been two hours pre- 
viously, but the liquid of the stomach had be- 
come more rancid and bitter. Dr. Beaumont 
then introduced into the stomach, through the 


produced the same effect as if they had been 


the young man having previously fasted for 
seventeen hours, there was introduced into 


nutes, to more than 100, and remained at that 
point. By means of a tube of Indian rubber, 
there was then withdrawn from the stomach 
an ounce of pure gastric juice, which was put 
into a three-ounce glass, and placed in an 
earthen vessel filled with water, of the same 
temperature as that indicated by the thermo- 
meter, the point of temperature being kept up 
by means of a sand bath. Into the gastric 
juice thus arranged was put a piece of salted 
beef of the size of a little finger. At the end 
of forty minutes, the surface of the beef was 
being acted upon, and in ten minutes more the 
liquid seemed to be agitated, and the exterior 
of the beef was evidently softened. In three 
hours it was half dissolved, and in ten hours no 





trace remained of it. The gastric juice, which 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


when taken from the stomach was perfectly 


clear, and nearly as thin as water, had become 
thick ; and when placed in a state of repose for 
a few minutes, it gave a sediment of the colour 
of flesh. At the same time that the meat was 
placed in the glass, a piece corresponding in 
size was introduced into the stomach. The 
result was similar, except that the solution in 
the glass had been rather more prompt, owing 
to frequent stirrings, by which the gastric fluid 
was brought to act upon it more generally. A 
last experiment was made seven days after the 
first, with an ounce and a half of gastric juice, 
into which were placed two pieces of boiled 
fowl: they were longer dissolving than the 
beef, on account of their close texture, and the 
sediment which they left was more clear. The 
contents of both glasses were kept hermetically 
sealed for one month, at the end of which time 
they had neither unpleasant smell nor taste. 
Some days afterwards, the liquid in which the 
beef had been dissolved began to corrupt; the 
other, on the contrary, remained unchanged. 
It was the intention of the author of these ex. 
periments to follow them up with others, the 
result of which might have been highly useful 
to the medical world ; but he was prevented 
doing so by the flight of his patient, whe suf. 
fered some inconvenience from the experi, 
ments. 


ELECTROSCOPE, 
Tue following is Mr. Sturgeon's description 
of the electroscope, with which his atmo. 
spherical and electrical experiments, detailed 
in our last, are made. From its simplicity 
and correctness, it seems to be a very usée> 
ful instrument. ‘A thin wire of soft steel 
is covered with stout sewing-silk, well waxed, 
round which is twisted several times a soft 
copper wire in the form of a spiral, leaving 
the ends of the latter wire two or three inches 
long. If sparks be taken from the kite-string 
by one extremity of the copper wire, the en- 
closed piece of soft steel becomes magnetised, 
and its polarity may easily be determined by 
applying either end to a small compass-needle, 
which is always to be in readiness for that pur- 
pose. That the experimenter may not be de- 
ceived, and to ensure correctness, the polarity 
of the soft steel may readily be reversed, by 
drawing sparks with the other end of the 
copper wire; and as four or five sparks will 
generally reverse the magnetism, the expe- 
riments may be varied several times in a few 





minutes. If the sparks from the string be 


fistulous opening, some calomel pills, which! not sufficiently powerful, a very small jar 
| applied to it will at all times increase their 
taken by the mouth. A few days afterwards,|energy. As this instrument acts upon the 
| principles of electro-magnetism, regard must 


be had to the direction of the spiral enclosing 


the stomach the bulb of a Fahrenheit thermo-| the piece of soft steel; so that by observing 
meter, the mercury of which rose, in five mi-| the acquired polarity, the direction of the 


electric current may be determined. The 
whole of my atmospheric-electrical apparatus, 
with the exception of the kite, is very con- 
veniently carried in the pocket, and the kite 
itself is quite as portable as a lady’s parasol, 
A more particular description of this and other 
electric and electro-magnetic apparatus will be 
shortly given in a small volume,” 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 


Oxvorp, October 10th.—Yesterday being the first day of 
Michaelmas Term, the following degrees were conferred : 
Masters of Arts.—Rev. H. Todd, Queen's College; Rev, 
J. Ley, Student of Christ Church. 
Bachelors of Arts.—W. Davies, St. Edmund Hall; J. 
Matthews, Christ Church. 
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PINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Picturesque Views on the River Clyde. En- 
graved by Joseph Swan, from Drawings by 
J. Flemming ; with historical and descriptive 
Illustrations by J. M. Leighton. Part IV. 

Tue fourth Part of this pleasing work con- 

tains only three plates. A view which it was 

intended to introduce, of Hamilton Palace, has 
been postponed ; the palace itself being still 
incomplete, and it having been found ‘‘ impos- 
sible to take a drawing of it at present, with- 
out the risk of doing injustice to a building 
which will unquestionably prove one of the 
most chaste, yet superb, structures on the 

Clyde.” ‘* Bothwell Castle,” and the “ View 

of Glasgow,” in addition to their individual 

and separate merits, present a striking con- 
trast of subject and effect. 


The Winter's Wreath.—Of the dozen plates 
which embellish this volume of the Winter's 
Wreath, the greater part may fairly challenge 
a comparison with any competitors ; as, for in- 
stance, ** The Scotch Peasant Girl,” engraved 
by E. Smith, after a picture by J. Watson. 
Rustic purity, simplicity, beauty, and grace, 
delightfully portrayed. The background is 
highly picturesque and appropriate. ‘* The 
Sailor Boy,” engraved by W. H. Lizars, from 
a painting by W. Nicholson. A noble little 
fellow, evidently destined to be a protector of 
his country’s honour, * climbing the high and 
giddy mast,” and gazing with the most steady 
and undaunted countenance at the turbulent 
elements around him. ‘“ View near Amble- 
side,” engraved by E. Goodall, after a picture 
by J, Renton. Rich and varied scenery. The 
children returning from school, are very hap- 
pily introduced. ‘‘ Meleager and Atalanta,” 
engraved by E. Goodall, from a painting by 
G. Arnald, A.R.A. Mr. Goodall has here 
shewn his usual skill in representing, in an 
inconceivably small compass, all the details, 
as well as the general effect, of a magnificent 
and multitudinous composition. ‘* View on 
the Thames, near Windsor,'’ engraved b 
W. Miller, from a picture by W. Havell. 
English landscape exhibited to the greatest 
advantage. Several of the remaining plates 
are very fine; but there is one, entitled ** Le 
Contretems,”’ which is unquestionably un peu 
fort; and we advise the proprietors of the 
Winter’s Wreath to withdraw it from their 
publication. 


Studies of Trees. By H. W. Burgess. 
Dickenson. 
ExrcureD in a very free and bold litho- 
graphic style. The trunks and ramifications 
of the various trees are faithfully and dis- 
tinctively marked; but the foliage seems to us 
to be too much mannered. 


Margaret in disguise, Engraved by G. Maile, 
from a Sketch by J. Tayler. B. Strange. 
ALTHOUGH the name of Tayler is not an un- 
common one, and we may therefore be mistaken 
in our conjecture, we rather think that this is 
an engraving from a design by the veteran 
artist, so universally respected, who was the 
contemporary and friend of Hayman, and the 
other painters of that day; and who, we are 
happy to observe, in the choice of his present 
subject, and in the manner in which he has 

treated it, shews that 


Still beneath his age’s frost 
Glows a spark of youthful fire. 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
THE TURKS AND RUSSIANS. 

[We consider ourselves fortunate in being able to lay 
before the readers of our Journal the following graphic 
description of the war between the Russians and Turks, 
for which we are indebted to a friend, a very gallant, 
intelligent, and distinguished British officer. e have 
seldom met with a picture of military operations possess- 
ed of such characteristic spirit ; and knowing so little as 
we do of the combatants, the Cossack and the Moslem, 
their modes, their feelings, and their conduct towards 
each other in the struggle for blood and victory, we 
have read these details, which place them almost before 
our eyes, with a deep degree of interest, which, we 
flatter ourselves, will be participated with us by the 
public at large. As a sketch of manners, if not of so- 
ciety, we question that ever our great rival, the Govern- 
ment Gazette, put forth a more generally acceptable 
document.—Ed, L. G.]} 


Russian Camp before Giurgevo, on the Lower Danube, 
28th July, 1828, 

I HAVE persevered thus far, in my attempts 
to visit the Russian army as an amateur, for the 
urpose of observing its operations against the 

urks, and arrived in Wallachia, by way of 
Rotterdam, Frankfort, Vienna, Pesth, and 
Hermannstadt. The former part of my journey 
was productive chiefly of pleasure; but the 
latter part, of many of the disagreeables of 
travelling,—for, in my progress hither from 
Austria, I have been nearly jolted to death 
by the bad roads of Hungary, and narrowly 
escaped breaking my neck by the viler passes 
of the Carpathians of Transylvania on the 
frontiers of Wallachia;—I have been almost 
poisoned by filth, devoured by vermin, broiled 
by the sun, have exposed myself to the con- 
tagious fever of the country, and to that in. 
fernal disease the plague, which has for some 
time past been committing its ravages in Bu- 
charest ;—indeed, have almost gone through 
fire and water, to attain the fulfilment of my 
wishes, but have only as yet succeeded in 
reaching the banks of the Lower Danube, * * 

Hearing that frequent sorties were made by 
the troops of Kutchuck Achmet from Giurgevo, 
I obtained the sanction of the governor of the 
principalities to come here,—have attached 
myself for the present to the corps of the 
Russian army before that fortress, and am 
partaking of the hospitality, and sharing the 
black bread and inconveniences, of the Cos- 
sack and Russian soldier in his bivouac before 
the enemy. 

Behold me, then, under the influence of 
a most scorching Wallachian sun, on Turkish 
greund, in the very midst of war, and amongst 
total strangers. While even now employed in 
writing to you, the pen is occasionally laid 
down for the telescope, to observe the motions 
of the enemy; and such is the state of un- 
certainty, that ere many minutes are passed, 
these instruments may be replaced by one of 
a more offensive nature, and my occupation 
be less passive than it is at this moment, 

I cannot tell you what I eat or drink, for it 
has become a rule with me of late never to in- 
quire into the composition of a mess, or even 
to look at it, if it can be avoided; but I have 
a soldier’s fare, and experience the greatest 
civility from the officers, particularly from the 
commanding general, Kvitnitsky. * * * 

The Danube here runs nearly W, and E. 
along the foot of a range of Bulgarian hills,— 
is wide, deep, and rapid, and encloses several 
islands between its boundaries. On its right 
bank is Rustchuk, a fortress. with a large gar- 
rison; and a very little lower down, on the 
opposite side, forming a sort of téte de pont, 
is the small, but tolerably strong fortress of 
Giurgevo, It is an irregular work, built after 
European principles, presents three or four 
bastions towards the field, has a citadel, con- 
tains a garrigon of about 3000 or 4000 men, 


sam os seaiineiandinamdammmmenammael 
which may be increased at pleasure from Rusts 
chuk, and mounts about 150 pieces of cannon. 

To the north, distant about five miles, and 
nearly parallel with the above-mentioned hills, 
is another range (or rather the ground presents 
an inclination to the south), at the foot of 
which, and immediately opposite to Giurgevo, 
are three Muscoyite encampments, whence the 
minarets of the latter place, as well as these 
of Rustchuk, are seen with the naked eye, 
The intermediate space is an open plain, with 
scarcely any undulation, and covered with small 
brushwood, Indian corn, long grass, and high 
thistles, &c., affording localities for skirmishing 
to the foragers and outposts of both parties. * * 

Thus disposed, the troops may be said to be 
continually under arms; the infantry are al» 
ways in square; they eat, drink, and sleep, in 
square; and at night, in the most inclement 
weather, never quit that form. The general 
and field-officers only have tents; sheds, or 
temporary huts, composed of branches and hay, 
are erected for the other officers and the 
troops, close to their stations, under which 
they are allowed to retire in the middle of 
the day from the burning heat of the sun, 
which within the last few days has been 100° 
and 105° of Fahrenheit in the shade: and it is 
then only that a portion of the horses are une 
saddled; so that in the event of an alarm, it 
requires but little time to put the whole foree 
in march for its position. Ld ® 

There is no scarcity of provisions, though 
the quality of the bread, “ of the darkest hue,” 
is bad; and the water, which is in this country 
very indifferent, is supplied from the neighs 
bouring wells * * 9 

But the Russian soldier is a tough material, 
and ordinarily calculated to bear the fatigues 
and hardships of war. In the manner above 
alluded to, subsisting on food of very inferior 
quality, he is constantly exposed to all wea- 
thers, for here the burning heat of the day 
is generally succeeded by cold, damp, chilly 
nights; and the thunder-storms, which at 
certain seasons are so frequent, are accom- 
panied by torrents of rain, which instantly 
deluge the country with water. These to 
ordinary constitutions would be fatal, but on 
him they seem to have comparatively no effect, 
With an implicit obedience to orders, the Rus- 
sian is, as it were, a complete machine. Care. 
less and thoughtless of danger, indeed, without 
exercising his reasoning faculties he moves 
when he is told, and halts when he is com: 
manded ; nor will he, under the severest fire, 
retire unless ordered to do so. 

It was surprising to see the perfect indif. 
ference with which a regiment, the other day, 
stood under a rather severe cannonade, and 
the apathy with which the men looked at the 
balls and shells that fell around them; and 
it is a fact, that at the siege of Ibraila a con- 
siderable column, which was destined to storm 
the place, missed its way, and got into the 
ditch, where there was not the slightest ves- 
tige of a breach, In this situation they were 
nearly annihilated; nor would they, notwithe 
standing the mistake was evident, move until 
a positive order from the Grand Duke Michael 
was sent to recall them. 

But the Cossacks excite most my curiosity 
and interest; equally brave and hardy as the 
regular Russian soldier, they possess a sagacity 
and cunning which is not a characteristic of 
the former. When-the firing commenced, it 
was easily observed that the Cossacks around 
began instantly to assume an alacrity and to 
be aliye to what was going:on. They took 





their horses in handnever remained quite 
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stationary—kept a sharp look-out in the di- 
rection of the fire of the cannon, and watched 
the ricochet of the ball and flight of the shell, 
so as to be in readiness to avoid them. They 
are an incongruous set, certainly! Some 
old. fellows, with long, gray beards — some 
smart young lads—some almost in rags and 
patches of various colours—while others are in 
very decent attire. The Cossack who is ap- 
pointed to attend me as orderly, is a young 
man, by no means Cossack-like, according to 
the notions I had formed of those people. I 
was struck by his civilised appearance and man- 
ners; for, on my arrival, when he first came 
to me, with the respectful deportment of a sol- 
dier, united to an easiness and almost elegance 
of manner, he said he was sent to wait upon 
me by order of his general, and had the honour 
of presenting himself to receive my commands. 
1 do not mean to say they are all of this class, 
but I am told that some of them are people of 
great wealth in their own country, amassed 
chiefly by plunder in the last wars; yet so 
great is their passion for that species of gain, 
** auri sacra fames,” that, notwithstanding 
their riches, they voluntarily leave their fami- 
lies and comfortable dwellings, and expose them- 
selves, at an advanced age, to dangers, in quest 
of more. 

That they are marauders, and that they are 
rather merciless at times, is true; for an at- 
tempt was made to make them give up for the 
general good the plunder they took in action, 
but without success,—it was then found that 
no prisoners were taken—they were invariably 
killed : so that, as their services are so essential 
to the army, it is become necessary to sanction 
their practices; and.to prevent atrocities, the 
emperor has issued a very humane order, by 
which the Cossack or soldier receives one ducat 
for every prisoner on foot taken alive, and two 
ducats for every prisoner mounted. 

e Cossacks are divided into regiments of 
five hundred each, having a standard..and cap- 
tain, for every hufdred, independefit of junior 
officers—one, two, or more-field-officers for the 
whole, according to cireumstances, and a lieut.- 
colonel, or colonel dant, whose name 
the regiment bears. In their bivouacs, as well 
as in their operations and attacks, they seem to 
pay little regard to regularity: and their huts, 
those of the officers, as well as those of the 
men, in front of which are picketted their 
horses, are formed in the simplest and rudest 
manner pos gmc yee: three pikes 
or poles with branches and hay, or perhaps 
their burkas, or cloaks of skin, thrown over 
them, form their dwellings. 

Dressed in a short, blue jacket, without but- 
tons, but hooked down the front—loose trou- 
sers of the same colour—a cylindrical, and 
sometimes a fur or forage cap—seated upon a 
cushion fixed to a high saddle—mounted upon 
a small, bony, and by no means Bucephalus- 
like, but certainly hardy, horse—armed with a 
sarap: stuck under each arm in a girdle, a fire- 

ock slung across his shoulders, and sword, or a 
long twelve-foot pike,—the Cossack is, on the 
least alarm, instantly ready for the combat. 
He is endowed by his nature and habits with 
an instinct which peculiarly fits him for the 
duties of outposts, and for their service (in 
which, by the by, I am taking some lessons), 
I mag the Cossacks the best troops in the 
world. The confidence reposed in them is such, 
that the whole duty of the advanced posts is 
intrusted to their care, and performed by two 
hundred and fifty men; and so great is their 
patience and vigilance, that nothing escapes 
their. observation, and not a Turk can stir out- 





side the fortress without their immediate know- 
ledge 


The moment an alarm is given, the first 
two or three that can get ready immediately 
sally forth from the bivouac—these are followed 
by six or eight—these again by more—and 
lastly comes the reserve, or main body, in per- 
haps greater order. In their regular attacks, 
they are sometimes in one, and sometimes in 
two ranks, according to their strength; they 
advance in the form of a semi-circle, with the 
centre retired ; the greater numbers immedi- 
ately fly off and seek the flanks and rear of the 
enemy, while a small portion, supported fre- 
quently by a reserve, attack to the front: but 
perhaps what makes them the most formid- 
able, is the extraordinary facility with which 
they disperse and. instantly collect again in a 
pulk or body upon any particular part of the 
enemy’s line. However, for the most part, 
they pay little attention to regularity ; so that 
after an attack, having no trumpets or sounds 
to assemble them, and as they do not always 
take out. their standards, their captains are 
obliged, by dint of hollowing, or in the best 
manner they can, to collect their pulks. They 
do not in general use the pike like the lance, 
but couch it, and ride full gallop, like the 
knights of old, at their antagonists. The Turk 
justly fears it ; as the instrument, should it not 
kill, inflicts a dreadful gash; and the unfor- 
tunate sufferer, when severely wounded and 
transpierced, has often been known to say, 
** Ah, Cossack! Cossack!” and by signs im- 
plore him to put an end to his miseries by an 
effectual thrust. 

After having overcome his prisoner, the first 
thing the Cossack does, is to seize upon his 
arms, which with the Turks are highly orna- 
mented and valuable—his turban and sash, 
which are sometimes cashmere shawls of great 
worth—and his purses and if he is not killed 
or badly wounded, the vietor then places the 
unfortunate’man bektig ‘him, upon the very 
cantle of his saddle, seizes him by.the hands, 
and gallops off with him, to the rear. In. this 
situation, jolted.and galled almost to death, I 
saw a Turkish chief (a colonel), a few days aga, 
who had been taken prisoner by an old gray- 
bearded, toothless Cossack, at the commence- 
ment of an affair, and was by him brought 
before the general for examination. 

The outposts have skirmishes almost daily ; 
but the Cossacks and Turks seem to have a 
good understanding between them, for they 
often meet, talk to each other, and carry on 
war in a more civilised way than formerly. 

The Turks, perhaps I should say those of 
the garrison of Giurgevo and Rustchuk, do 
not correspond with the idea I had formed of 
them, from all that I have heard or read of that 
race—indeed, I believe we have generally a 
very imperfect knowledge of that nation, and 
that most of the accounts we receive of them 
are very much misrepresented or exaggerated. 
There is a nobleness of disposition, an openness 
and truth, in the Turk, individually, that is 
not to be found in his Christian tributary, who 
has of late so much occupied the attention of 
foreign powers : the word of a Turk is sacred— 
if he pledge it, you are safe. How very differ- 
ent the latter’s! with whom, it is said, you 
can never be sure of any engagements—whose 
treachery is proverbial, and whose barbarities 
are more numerous, and of a deeper dye, than 
those of his governors. But, as I said, the 
forces of the above garrison do not answer the 
expectations I had formed of the Turkish sol- 
dier. From the specimen before us, it would 





induce a belief that they had either degene- 





rated as warriors; or, which is most natural to 
suppose, that the Sultan has the flower of the 
Ottoman forces at Shumla, behind the Bal- 
kan: but the invincible Janissary no longer 
exists, and the daring Spahis, with his proud 
Arab charger, does not glitter amid the ranks 
of Kutchuck Achmet, whose troops are mount. 


inferior, horses. 

Trousers, very loose to the calf, thence tight 
to the ancle—a close waistcoat, open at the 
neck, and covered below by a shawl tied round 
the waist—a jacket with very full and short 
sleeves, shewing the equally loose sleeves of the 
shirt—a turban on his head—and yéllow boots 
or slippers on his feet, form the usual and very 
becoming dress of a Turk: the trousers, waist- 
coat, and jacket, are of various colours, and 
ornamented with embroidery; and the turban 
is white, green, or otherwise, according to. the 
rank and privileges of the wearer. _His arms 
are, a long knife, called a handjar or yatagan, 
used for cutting off heads—a brace of pistols, 
which he carries in a broad leathern girdle—a 
gun, slung across the shoulders—and a curved 
sabre, his dexterity in the use of which is 
such, that with a single blow, or rather cut, 
he will sever the head. from the body. 

The Turks have little or no method in their 
movements or in their mode of warfare. 
Sometimes they will sally forth from the 
fortress in bodies of 100 or 150, and endeavour 
to surprise an advanced post of Cossacks, near 
the village of Slobadze, on ‘the west of Giur- 
gevo; and sometimes, with a larger force, they 
will make a dash on the left flank of the camp, 
(where several have been killed in the very 
bivouac of the Cossacks), in the rear of which 
are some stores and waggons, supposed by 
them to be treasure, 

The Pasha is very active, and has ua fives 
rite days for ‘sorties, which’ are-geni on 
Tharédays, Setegend wr undays Reinforced’ 
by troops from huk, he will at those 
times come out with a force of 6 or 7000 men, 
and endeavour at once to penetrate to the 
encampment of his enemy ; or he will draw up 
under protection of the guns of the fortress, 
and tempt his adversary from his position, and 
within range of the shot of the works. Fre- 
quently, after cannonajing for a time, the 
Turks will move forward in a tolerable line of 
cavalry and infantry mixed ; and then, in masses 
or wedges, composed promiscuously of those 
two forces, and with shouts of “‘ Allah! Allah! 
Allah !” they will advance upon their oppo- 
nents. Infuriated often by opium, they are 
very vigorous at first; but the coolness and 
firmness of the Russians,—who usually receive 
them in squares, supporting each other, and 
the cavalry having at the same time. guns at 
their angles,—and the steady and well-directed 
fire, particularly of their artillery, soon dis- 
perse and put the Moslem to. flight; and 
then ‘the Cossacks are let loose upon them. 
They have always besn very wary, of the 
squares of infantry; upon which, notwith- 
standing they are only formed three deep, the 
Turkish cavalry have not succeeded in making 
any impression. 

The . field-pieces of the Turks are, if any 
thing, of a smaller caliber than those of the 
Russians, and were at first drawn by builocks 
instead of horses; but in the practice of their 
artillery, they are by no means ° my e as 
is generally supposed : it is possible they may 
have foreigners with them, for their shot, 
contrary to received opinion, are thrown with 
an accuracy that would ¢o credit to regularly 





disciplined artillery-ists. 
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It: is difficult tosay how far we may believe 
the stories respecting their barbarous treat- 
ment of their prisoners. It was reported here, 
and believed at first, that an aid-de-camp, 
whom they had captured at Ibraila, was flayed 
alive as far as the waist; but this, like many 
similar reports, could not be traced to any 
respectable source. - It-has been a custom with 
the Turks to cut off the heads of the killed 
after an engagement, for the purpose of send- 
ing them as trophies to Constantinople. When 
they become too numerous for transporting, the 
noses and ears only were so honoured ; and it 
has often happened, particularly at the moment 
of exasperation, that those extremities also of 
the prisoners were likewise in requisition to 
make up a certain quota for the sultan: but 
this is not invariably the case. 

The Turkish prisoners meet with any thing 
but ill treatment from the Russians. The 
Cossacks will occasionally be rather merciless ; 
but the captives, when brought in, are always 
well treated, and have frequently been sent 
back with presents. The Turkish chief of 
whom I have made mention, was, on the day 
after his capture, invited to the hut of the 
chief of the staff, presented with a purse of 
money subscribed by several of the officers, and 
told that if he chose to write for his baggage 
he was at liberty to do so, and a message 
should be sent to the Pasha to that effect. 
Indeed, he seemed quite content with his 
change of situation, smoked his pipe, took 
coffee, was quite communicative, and no doubt 
wondered at the circumstance of finding his 
head upon his shoulders, * * # 

No fewer than three times duriug the pre- 
ceding week, did Kutchuck Achmet favour 
us with some polite affairs ; the last, or Satur- 
day, might perhaps be called more serious than 

inary. Having’ reodtved'a reinforcement of 
light artillery equipped with Kofees:’ arid having 
augmented his numbers by troops. from the 
opposite side of the river, he cdme out towards 
evening in considerable force. 

We had not long finished our repast at the 
general’s table, when a few shots announced 
the sortie of the Pasha; and ére the lapse of 
many seconds, a Cossack was seen darting 
aeross the plain, and soon after entered the 
camp, almost’ breathless, with a confirmation of 
the event. As 'the troops were all ready, no 
delay was necessary, and the whole force was 
instantly in motion for its position in front 
of the encampment. 

The horse artillery, supported by the greater 
part of the dragoons, was stationed in the 
centre, a little im advance. The infantry, in 
squares of battalions, with guns at the angles, 
was placed in echellon, and with the remainder 
of the dragoons formed the right wing; and 
the Cossacks, supported by a small body of 
infantry and some guns, occupied the ground 
on the left, in front of their bivouac: the 
whole was formed at very extended intervals. 

ing these preparations, the advanced 
posts were occupied in sharp skirmishing ; but 
no sooner were the Russians stationary in their 
position, than the Turks cormmenced a fire of 
shot and shells from their new guns, which 
was as readily returned by the opposite party. 
The Turkish artillery was uncommonly well 
served: at a long range, almost the first shot 
passed through a squadron of cavalry,* and 
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others fell around us, ‘*methought in plentiful 
abundance ;” but most of their shells, from a 
deficiency in the length of fuse, exploded before 
reaching their destination. The large guns of 
the fortress also contributed their endeavours, 
and the cannonade lasted above a couple of- 
hours. In the meanwhile, the Turks were 
observed collecting their forces, and meditating 
some movement, as was supposed, against the 
right flank: soon, however, they advanced 
with a tolerable line, and in their usual man- 
ner, and thought to overwhelm the horse-artil- 
lery, the dragoons, and the regiment of infantry, 
that occupied the centre of the Russian line ; 
but meeting with a determined resistance— 
having two of their guns disabled by the effec. 
tual fire of their opponents, and observing the 
squares on the left, which they had not seen 
before—they immediately. fell back under cover 
of the works. 

It was now imagined that they were about 
to take leave of us for the night, and the firing 
on both sides ceased; but on a closer examina- 
tion, it was evident they were making fresh 
arrangements: detached masses were seen in 
motion, and presently a/large force was ob- 
served advancing against the left flank. The 
firing now recommenced—the uninterrupted 
roar of small arms gave proofs of a nearer 
approach of the parties to each other. Allah! 
Allah! Allah! resounded from the ranks of 
the Musselman, and in the succeeding moment 
the cimeter of the Turk and pike of the Cos. 
sack were in close and terrible contact. The 
conflict for a time was furious; the sons of the 
Don at first gave way, but instantly rallying, 
repulsed the assailants, who very soon after 
retired within the walls of their fortress, and 
left us unmolested for the remainder. of the 
day. The night had commenced when the troops 
returned to, their camp,:after an absence of 
between five and six -howrs, and that scene 
which but a short time before was so portent- 
ous and bloody, was soon ¢hanged to one of 
tranquillity and repose, over which the moon 
shed her more than usual brightnéss;. and 
nought broke in on its stillness, save the sound 
of ‘* Slouschaij,’’ uttered: by the watchful sen- 
tinel. 

On these occasions it is difficult to obtain a 
correct statement of the loss on either side, as 
the Turks, when possible, invariably carry off 
their killed as well as wounded ; and the Rus- 
sians are naturally anxious to conceal their 
loss. * ° 

Whoever contemplates the present condition 
of the Russians will be astonished at the rapid 
strides they have made towards civilisation of 
late years, and the improvements that have 
evidently taken place in the organisation of 
their forces. I did not exactly expect to find 
a horde of barbarians, but I was prepared to 
meet with a set of men not many degrees re- 
moved from that state—deficient altogether in 
mind—devoid of moral feeling, and destitute 
of all the nobler qualities of the heart—but I 
was mistaken ; ‘they have profited considerably 
by the experience of the-wars that arose out of 
the French Revolution; which wars, while 
they instructed them as soldiers, afforded them 
also.an opportunity of visiting, and at the same 
time receiving some of the polish of, the more 
civilised nations of the continent. 

If they seek the permanent possession of com- 
forts and luxuries which those events have 
once enabled them to enjoy, it is by no means 





together with the yatagan belonging to a brave Turk who 


was killed on that day, and the Caance pike with which 
was slain, shall be preserved for the armory, as me- 
from Giurgevo. 
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an unnatural desire. They have an emperor, 
young, active, and ambitious—and an army 
which, with a little more science, and a few 
more leaders of ability, will become formidable, 
not only to their neighbours, but to Europe in 
general. c€. R. O. D., late 15th Hussars. 








DRAMA. 
DRURY LANE. 

THE tragedy of Rienzi bas established itself in 
the favour of the public; and our criticism, 
short as we mean to make it, has the disadvan- 
tage of coming more than a day after the fair. 
We must, however, at the same time that we 
congratulate Miss Mitford on her production of a 
very splendid dramatic poem, express our regret 
that she has not more strictly adhered to the his- 
torical character of her hero. The Cola Rienzi 
of Drury Lane is any body but the Nicholas 
Rienzi Gabrini- of Mount Aventine and the 
Capitol—the patriot, the hero, the'madman, 
and the coward—the noble, the brave, the elo- 
quent tribune—the vindictive, mean-spirited, 
and dastardly senator. He is, from ‘first to 
last, “*a man more sinned against than’ sin. 
ning ;”” and all his inconsistency is transferred 
to Angelo Colonna, a creation of Miss Mit- 
ford’s, and the most despicable character that 
she could possibly have imagined. Surely the 
fair dramatist could never hope to awaken any 
interest for so selfish and unmanly a personage. ! 
His whole life is a series of desertions. He is 
a traitor, by turns, to all who love and befriend 
him ; and even his rejection of Rienzi’s.mercy, 
in the last scene between them, savours: more 
of obstinacy than heroism. This, in our opi- 
nion, is the grand defect of the tragedy, which, 
nevertheless, by its stirring situations and 
nervous dialogue, has made a strong impres- 
sion upon the town, and may fairly rank after 
Virginius on the modern roll'of Melpomene. 
Young’s performance ‘of Riengi was as nearly 
perfect as possible ; and, Dooget laboured hard 
to ennoble the poor-souled Angelo.’ Claudia, 
the dramatic daughter of Rienzi, introduced: to 
a London audience a new candidate for its 
favour in the person of Miss Philips.’ She is a 
clever girl, and played the earlier scenes of the 
part sweetly and sensibly; but she is not equal to 
the expression of violent passions ; and is: alto. 
gether inferior to Miss E. Tree, who has more 
pathos and power, with much less pretension— 
to say. nothing of those personal recommenda. 
tions which would turn the scale in her favour 
were her rival even equally gifted in other 
respects. Shall we never see another Mias 
O’Neil? Mrs. Faucit, late of Covent Garden 
Theatre, made her first appearance at Drury 
Lane, as the wife of Stephen Colonna, and 
played a very dangerous part with great judg- 
ment and spirit. Mr. Aitken distinguished 
himself as Savelli. There is much promise 
about this gentleman, despite his gaunt. and 
angular figure, which was any thing but im- 
proved by his attire. The whole play, indeed, 
was shabbily and incorrectly dressed and deco- 
rated. Mr. Young, in particular, instead of 
availing himself of the minute description .of 
the historians, familiar to every school-boy, 
chose to muffle himself up in some nondescript 
habit, which gave him very much the appear- 
ance of a beef-eater! He is much too careless 
upon such points, and it is not to his credit. 

On Tuesday evening a Miss Russell, a pupil 
of Mr. Lanza, and who had been sillily an- 
nounced for some time atthe bottom of the 
play-bills as “‘ a young lady of great ‘musical 
promise”?! made her début as Susanna in the 
Marriage of Figaro.. Whatever may be the 
greatness of her promise, we.cannot say much 
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for her performance. Her voice is not pleasing 
—her style indifferent—her execution very.im- 
perfect—and her shake! you might drive a 
coach and six through it. We are sick of these 
half-taught misses ; and we are sick of Figaro 
as at present performed on the English stage. 
There is scarcely a note of Mozart now left in 
it. Miss Ri favoured us with two songs of 
somebody's; and Miss Love, as Cherubino, sang 
Bishop’s “‘ Bid me discourse’! Think of a 
young gentleman in regimentals offering to 
personate 


** A nymph with bright and flowing hair” ! 
How long will the pit put up with such imper- 
i ? 


tinences 


COVENT GARDEN. 


Mr. Kean has returned to this theatre much 
improved in health, and played Richard on 
Monday night last to a crowded pit and gallery. 
After the tragedy, (in which, by the way, 
we were glad to see that very clever actress, 
Miss Lacy, who is engaged vice Mrs. Faucit, 
who has ‘‘ exchanged into the King’s own,”’) 
the old raw-head and bloody-bones ballet of 
action, entitled and called Raymond and 
Agnes, or the Bleeding Nun! was revived, in 
order, we suppose, to hint to the minors that 
their royal rivals would soon neither allow 
competition in the legitimate nor illegitimate 
drama. It was very properly ‘* whizzed” at 
the.end. Tuesday evening ushered in another 

usical lady, a first appearance on any stage. 

iss Byfeld is a pupil of Mr. Le Jeune, of the 
Opera. Her voice is sweet and powerful, her 
upper notes particularly delicate, and her re- 
ya Ray digas and genuine. The part of 
B + in Carron Side, requires much 
more acting than even its practised original, 
— Stephens, could pretend to;, and was, 
therefore, rather an unfortunate selection for 
an entire novice. . She, however, executed the 


vocal portions of it wi t_taste, and was 
aly encored in thé” air of “ Boot! 
and bonny Seat” Mr. Bianchi Taylor 


attempted Sapio’s chatacter of Allan Lindsay, 
and failed completely. 
usual, all smiles and ringlets ; but we defy any 


pains-taking men on 
the stage. Let. us that he will not suffer 
9 carclaw habit bodes in a few seasons the 
reputation he has so earned and so long 
enjoyed, 





HAYMARKET. 
Tus theatre closed on Wednesday evening 
with Peter Smirk, Spring and Autumn, The 
Green-eyed Monsier, and John of Paris. The 
— we fear, has been far from .S amped 
one. very poor company, and the want of a 
three-act ‘pi 


strong $ a miserable orchestra, 
and few novelties of the kind so ing here, 
have contributed to this result. The following 
is & tabular view of the season. 
June 16. A Daughter » Inter- 
we idee ace, Wii clones) ++ Planché. 
June 28. The Milliners, Interlude. 1 
Act. (13 1) errr lacy. 
July 11. Two Friends, 2 Acts. 
12. ee. eebesecsveccons Lacy. 
2 Acts. (29 ts) aes Planché 
Sept. 8. — 2 Acts. 
Sept. 15, Valeria, Comedy. 3 Acts. (13 
Nights) «-.4-s-.eeeeeeees e Hon. Mrs. —, 
Sept. Management, or 
Puzzled. (5 nights) _ 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


ADELPHI. 
Tus theatre is, as we anticipated, full every 
night, and the stage well divided between the 
two great attractions of humour and interest. 
A new operatic piece is announced for Tues- 
day. 





VARIETIES. 


Late News.—The examination of a mummy, 
which has been going the newspaper rounds all 
last week, appeared in the Literary Gazette 
several months since: in like manner, the ob- 
servation that the comet’s being seen was a 
mistake, now taking its course of the journals, 
was in the Literary Gazette three weeks ago. 
The Astrolabe.—Letters from the French 
expedition of discovery have been received in 
France, dated Hobart Town, Van Diemen’s 
Land, 21 Dec. 1827. Captain Durville has 
sent the French Academy an account of a series 
of experiments on the temperature of the sea 
at great and various depths. Messrs. Quoy 
and Gaymart, the naturalists attached to the 
expedition, have also forwarded a packet, con- 
taining zoological observations made during 
the year 1827. Among other matters, it con- 


all kinds, the colours, forms, and even nature 
of which were liable to change by artificial 
preservation. These drawings were made 
either while animals were | » or in a few 
moments after their death. The testaceous 
mollusca appears to have been especially at- 
tended to. . 

Recipe for Salting Beef.—Salt and water 
have a wonderful penchant, chemically ycleped 
affinity, for each other. Get, therefore, a tub 
of pure water, rain or river water is best, let it 
be nearly full, and put the tongs, or two pieces 


them, distant about an inch from the water; 
heap as much salt ag twill hold on your beef, 
leo it stand for four-aadstwenty hours, you may 
thon take it off and‘boil it, and you will find it 


A knight, in the time of Charlemagne, find 
ing himself on his death-bed, desired that ‘his 
hereditary omer over the owe might be 
asked to e other wrote, 
“ God be morcifal tye pat of Sir —— von 
——, brave, generous, noble in his life and in 
his death. I, Sir —— von —— his enemy, say 
these words; and I grave them deep in the 
stone, that the tears of his friends may with 
the less ease obliterate them.” 
Epitaph in Beverley Minster. 
Roberti Leedes quod erat, 
Et quod futurum sperat. 


Epitaph in St. Mark's, at Venice. 
Joanne Magio, 
Putro IncomparaBix (!!!) 
Qui ob imperitiam obstetricis 
Ex utero statim translatus 
Est ad tumulum, 
Die 21 Decemb. 
M.D.XXXI1, 

Omniana.—‘* Character is a fine thing,” 
said the gay Lady W——._ “* It is just like 
my maid’s lantern—a very pretty thing to 
make a blaze with in the streets; but thrown 
into a corner, perhaps, when one gets home.” 

Louis XI. took offence with a certain abbot, 
and wished him to withdraw from his benefice 
quietly. ‘* Nay, nay,” said the holy man, my 
A B (abdé) cost me two and forty years to get. 
Does his majesty think I am to the next 
two letters in less time ?” (C D—cede—i. e. 
give up).—[Not very new.— Ed. | 

lady, in the days when young 





A young 
ladies studied Latin, happened to fall in love 


tains fourteen hundred drawings of animals of | °°" 


of thin wood across it,and set your beef on| F 


Comnenus—8. Memoirs of the 
Trade and Coloaiation of tad on the Irititan Stamp 
— , every twomonths, 
fied the Andale of Che hy! and. exhibits 
{ee p cdiecke view of the and most important Dis- 
in Chemis’ 


as salt as ifie-had been in pickle for six weeks. 
Miss Cawse was, as|_Gem Pf M 


with her tutor,. He observed eet eke 
was wrong, and inquired of the > wha, 
after a little consideration, wrote the following 
confession ;— i 


‘* Litera Trilatera, inde Tripes, pn Roturidum, 
Er subverte,—scies quis dolor iste meus,” 


That is to say, amo te. We have no doubt 
this promising pupil soon got beyond her al. 
habet. 

** When did you ever see a living thief with. 

out a body?” said a servant who wished to 
persuade his master that some roguery had 
been committed by a ghost. ‘* When the mil- 
ler looks over the mill-window,” said the 
master. 
‘* What (said the puritanical Boniface), what 
is to be had by a scoffer, a dicer, a profligate 
like this?” ‘* His money, my dear,” said the 
spouse. 


— 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Dr. Lempriere is for publication an Essay, in 
answer to the Olden! h Questions, on the Nature and 
Contagion of Yellow Fever; in which a particular refer- 
ence has been made to the circumstances which have 
occasioned that disease, at different periods, in the Garri- 
son at Gibraltar. 
There is preparing for publication, in the course of the 
ensuing winter, the Life and Times of Daniel De Foe; 
taining a Review of his Writings, and his Opinions 
upon a variety of important Matters, Civil and Ecclesias- 
tical: also, an Account of many Contemporary Writers. 
By Walter Wilson. 
Garrick’s Pa; Cc dence, &c. with materials for 
a new Life of that admirable Actor and clever man, have, 


it is said, been p) hands of an experienced lite- 
rary character and tic amateur, to be prepared for 
publication. 


The following are the articles for the next Quarterly 
Review, which we are glad to give among our literary 
news: 1. On the Claims of the Catholics, and the Present 
State of Ireland—2. Un the Works and Character of Paley 
—3. Capt. Franklin’s Second Journey to the Shores of the 
Polar Sea—4. The Spanish, German, English, French 
Translations of the Georgics of Virgil—5. Portraits of 
and Historical Mersotte of thels Lives, by Bam 

0! ves, uw - 
vi ‘aste Lands—7. Isaac 


» the 
» by W- Maugham, 


5) n, &c.—is ann 

Mi. Gielg has 2 volume of Sermons in the press. Our 
esteemed friend the bishops and ab- 
bots of the times, and a8 competent to pray 
and preach as to 


t. 

Memoirs of the notorious Vidocq, lately an 

of the French Police, but formerly @ Convict, have just 

been published in Paris. 

We understand that Mr. T. Roscoe is now engaged in 

writing the Life of Ariosto; with Sketches of his most 
temporaries. 








distinguished Literary and Political Con 
East OF NEW BOOKS. 
Odes: Cash, Corn, Catholics, &c. fcp. 7s. 6d. bds.—~ 
Ryan’s Manual of Midwifery, 12mo. 8s. The Book 


Health, 8vo. 5s. cloth.—Christie on Cholera, 8vo. 5s. 
bds.—Whately on St. Paul, 8vo. 9. bds.—Davenport’s 
Amateur’s Pe: ve, 4to. 18s. bds.—Proctor’s Sermons, 
Bvo. 10s. bds.—Past Feelings Renovated, i2mo. i bds.— 
Mémoires sur I'Impératrice Josephine, 6vo. 8s. stitched. 


— 
com 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. : 
Our Gazette of this Number, instead of being a weekly, 
is almost an Annual; but we shall not neglect the due 
hus ‘th “$°T Semaine ¥ er. “ih our present 
lush of these emerides is over. 
Number we have ad ered to our pledge, and pli these 
Reviews in the order in which we wed the works. 
We think we must, for some reason or other, have 
toll Saemen oo ho writes to our publisher about 
The foolish who writes 
the foolish novel, Marcella, ought to keep her silliness to 
herself, and neither plague people with her letters nor her 
— both being equally ridiculous and contempt 


We were mistaken in thinking the name of Mr, Mother- 
well, 2s hinted in our last, a poetical wet of Mt. Ken- 
nedy: it is the writer’s real name, who is a friend of the 


a 
ai Shiels dette sso Si, but shall be 
Errata.—By an ht in our last, the head of the 
Stamped Edition ap «* London Li » 
Gazette.”—In an Ad: 


Gazette, 
pry ek Ss > for * Fan” read “* PARR." 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, and ECCLESIASTICAL 


RD. 
Seen iBithents Constitutional History of England—Dun- 
bar on the Structure and Affini the Greek and Latin Lan- 
Le Bas’ 
Ab 


Price 6¢. the 8th Number of 
ot haa | BRITISH CRITIC, QUARTERLY 
. 





Newnham on Education—Niebuhr’s History of Rome— 
’s Parliamentary Diary, 1656-59—Shuttleworth’s Sermons— 
’ Rermons Gilly on n Catechising—Todd on Confession and 
duti ters 0 Becher on Pau- 
fon 's Marriage { in Cana—State of the Dioceses in 

and Wales—Proceedings of the Universities. ae 





JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


Works published dating che the ee Orme, 
HE EDINBURGH REVIEW; or, 


Critical Journal, No. XCV. ice 63. 
Phe agg mmm and Voyages of Col cae ewer of 
astes; Indian Society—Atherstone’s Fall of Nineveh—IJ.anzi’s 
aaomal Painting— ae Political heen me: 's Con- 


stitutional History—Oxfo ee on Political Economy— 
mains of mem he Modern ¢ Syrenaica—London University and 
King’s College—Li 1 Knowledge—Outline of General 
History, &c. &c. 


Odes upon cab Corn, Catholics, and other 
Matters, selected from the Columns of the Times Journal. In 
scap Svo. 7s. 6d. 
« None but little minds dread little books.”—. 
Picturesque Antiquities of the English Cities, 
ill d a Series of Prints, with Histori 








Printed for — a and J. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchy 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
The First I Four Volumes may now be had 
» Price 12s. each, in boards; also, the Four Volumes Mf 
the the Duarterly Theological Review, for the Years 1825 and 
———— 8e. in beards, or any Member at be. 


ce 22 No. II. of 


(CHELTENHAM” ALBUM, * and QUAR. 
TERLY MAGAZINE << GENERAL LITERATURE. 
Spanish Inquisition—the Vow of 


Contents. —The Glenfall—th: 
Pines Bisilio Bruno—Poetry 


the Heron—A oo on Grac 
—Reviews, &c. 

Published by G. ys Williams, Cheltenham; Hurst, Chance, 
and Co. St. Peal's — ard, London; and sold by W. Sams, 
St. James's Street ; Booksellers. 


and D 
— ofeach Subject. By John Brittes, FP. S.A. M.R.S.L. 
&c. I. price 245. medium 4to. and 2. imperial 4to. The 
Engravings by, and under the direction of, John Le Keux. 
Number contains Eleven Engravings of the Bars of Gates, 
and St. Mary’s Abbey, York—the Castle of Lincoln, and St. Ni- 
cholas’s Church, at Gloucester. 

No. II. will be published in November, and 
the Four following Numbers, to complete the Work, in the course 
of the ensuing Year. 

Picturesque Views of the English Cities, 
engraved by eminent Artists, from Drawings by G. F. Robson. 
Price Four Guineas, and 81. imperial 4to. with Proofs. This 
Volume contains 32 highly finished Engravings. Only 200 large 
paper, and 750 small paper Copies of this Work will be published, 
when some of the Hye ot be destroyed, and thus good im- 





4 — Saturday, by G. Virtue, Ivy Lane, Paternoster 
id by all Booksellers, Price 3d. each Number, a 
Weekly » Theatrical Review, called 
{ar == THEATRE ; devoted exclusively to 
the Business of the Stage. Remar Saggy on the 
ces, Humorous Pieces, No. III. was 
a oy morning. , 





20, Berners Biveet, Oxford Street. 


ALLERY 0 of SHAKES PEARE: 3 Or, 
graved in ‘aqua —- ‘ther Re Retzsch, ‘Sith Be = selected x 
Hamlet i is already published, containing 17 


Plates, and 24 Pages of Letter press, 2s. 6d, 
“A miniature copy, etc! great skill and neatness, of 
fae © jutlines.”—Liter 
Sold by P. Rolandi, 20, psezet Street, Oxford Street. 


&d edition, in folio, with additional Plates, price 5/. 5s. 
THE ANATOMY and SURGICAL 


be a et nt gO HERNIA, in Two 
= Ri ty Bart. F.R.S 


and + Su to Guy’s Hospital. 
ong Sano G2) Hey gr om rg 
ior to Guy's Hospital turer on Sur; Ce 
Rees, Orme, Brown, and ro 
In } large vol. 8¢0. wen kaye vo 1000 pages; 05) 158. boards, greatly 


improved, a of 
E LONDON DISPENSATORY ; con- 
ing—the Botanical Description, Natural History, &c. 
of the Subitanoes of the Materia Medica; the Pharmaceutical 


ete latest editions of the Phar 
macoparas ofthe Londony Hedin burgh, and Dub! lin Colleges of 
ysici 


By By ANTHONY TODD THOMSON, M.D. F.L.S. 
_—- Materia ~~. 

Printed for ae 
The New Pharmaco noeia of the Ro yal College 


of Physicians of London, M. -XXIV. Translated inte ~ 
ish. By Sir ee on eae Kant. M.D. F.R.S. &c. 
Bv0. 7s. 3 and in 18mo. 43. sewed, both to on che 
Latin ciuien 


‘The Translation is printed 
Latin, and beth may 


In 1 vol. 42mo. illustra’ 
Fest STEPS. “to “ASTRONOMY. and 
angie eentar’s 
for J. Hatchard and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 


ES yop Ae 
SEATON Seta ‘we TESTS ; 


and their A sage in Analysing Water, Earths, 
Soils, Metalliferous ¢ Ores lic All se — ‘ 


eae by 'Y. AC 


es the present State of 
By WILLIAM MAUGHAM, 
Sorgen, Lects Lecturer on Chemistry, Materia Medica, &c. &e. 
iblished by Charies Tilt, Fleet Street, London. 
Of whom may be had, 

Chemical Amusement ; being a Series of 
One Hundred and _y” -Seven carious and instructive Experi- 
Kouns, to y F. Accum. 4th edition, with Plates by 
1» 9s. 


A Nosological Practice of Physic, embracing 
hysiology. Bee G. Pearson Dawson, M.D. 10s. 6d. boards. 
We are impressed with respect for the author’s talents, 
= and professional oes It contains, we will ven- 
to say, more correct pathol: nd sound practice, than any 
parade work of the same ise in the English language.”— 
Johnson's Medico-Chirurg. Review. 

















for page with the original 
done up tegether. 











In 3 vols. post 8vo. 11. 1 
TRE ANGLO. TRISH of f the NINE. 
TEENTH CENTURY. A Novel. 


In the press, 
rotestant ; a Tale. 


The P: By the Authoress 
of « De Foix,” the « White Hoods,” &. In 3 vols. 
Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 








Journal of Morbid ‘Anatomy, & &e. with Plates, 
edited by J. R. Farre, M.D. 
cine, Pharmaceutical Analysis, and the Medios’ Botanical pan 
ty’s Transactions. In 8vo. 6s. Part I. with extra Plates, separ- 
ate, in imperial 4to. 5s. coloured. 

Medical Essays on Fever, Inflammation, 
Rheumatism, Diseases of the Heart, &c. By J h Brown, 
M.D. of the Royal College of iceout and one of the Physi- 
cians to the § and Bish h Infirmary. In 
8vo. price 9s. boards. 

‘he Gardener’s Magazine, and Register of 
Rural and Domestic pes Conducted by J. C. tg os 
F.L.S. H.S. &c. In 8v0. No. XVI. (to be continued every 
Months, alternately with the adesans of Natural History”), 
price 8s. Gd, 








y the same Author, 
The Waiiiinn of Natural History, Numbers 


I. II. and III. price 3s. 6d. each. 


A New General Atlas, with the Divisions 
and Boundaries carefully coloured; constructed entirely from 
New Drawings, and engraved by Sidney Hall. Parts I. to X. 
printed on elephant paper, price 10s. 6d. each. To be completed 
in Seventeen Parts 

In the List of ‘Maps already published are the followi 
Turkey, Greece, Mexico and ‘Gaatimala, Peru, Colony of 
South Wales, Chart of the Pacific Ocean, Russia, Brazil, ‘South. 
ern Africa, &c. 

*,* Part XI. will be eee. ‘on the ist of December. 








n 8vo. price Be 8s. 6d. 
IGER on “the IDIOMS of” of the GREEK 
LANGUAGE; translated into English, and abri 
for the Use of Schools. ‘ he _ 
By the Rev. J. SEAGER, 
sar” en Critical Observations on Classical Authors,” and 
veral Greek Criticisms in the Classical Journal. 
London: Pr Printed “A. - J. Valpy; sold by Baldwin and Cradock 
Longman and a ittaker; Simpkin end Marshall; and all 
other Booksellers. 





3 vols. 18mo. 10s. 6d. a new edition 


ALES. of a GRANDFATHER ; being 
Stories taken from the History ag ag 
By SIR WALTER sco 
Printed for Cadell and Co. Ealubureh, ; ‘and d Simpkin and 
Marshall, London. 


Who will shortly publish, by - same Author, in 3 vols. 
ngravi 


ings, 

A Second Series of, Tales of a Grandfather ; 
being a Continuation of Stories taken from the History of Scot. 
land, from the Accession of James the First of England, to the 


Union of the Kingdoms. 
rice 8s. 
A POCKET DICTIONARY of the 
SPANISH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. New 
edition, considerabl ‘<= cularged and improved from the last edi- 
tion of Neuman and Barett 
London: Printed for Harding and Lepard; T. Cadell; Long- 
man and Co.; and Sons; J. Nunn; J. Cuthell; John 
Richardson ; J. M. Richardson; Baldwin’ and Cradock; J. 
Booker; G. B. Whittaker; T. Hamilton and Co.; Simpkin and 
Marshall; J. Collingwood , Dulau and Co.; Cowie and Co. 
Parbury, Allen, and Co.; ve Duncan; R. Scholey; Hurst om 
Co.; W. Joy; E. Hi on ; ~~ Elder, and Co.; Treuttell 
and Co.; V. Salva; G. and J. Robinson, Liverpool. 
Of whom may be had, price ll. 4s. in boards, : 
Neuman and Baretti’s Spanish and English 
Dictionary. In 2 vols. ope a new edition, with very considerable 
additions and alterations. 





. neatly bou: 





With an en. Fefsuine b a aroon, 444 Thomson, from 


N UNIVERSAL “PRAYER; DEATH; 
a VISION of HEAVEN, a a VISION of HELL: 
By ROBERT MONTGOMER 
Aathor of the «« Omnipresence of the Deng,” &c. &e. 
“Itisa tt and an extraordinary performance, and will 
ao extend the fame so truly deserved by its author.” —Lilerary 
jasette. 


Also, the 6th edition, price 7s. 6d. of 
The Omnipresence of the Deit 
London; Printed for Samuel Maunder, 10, 


Poems. 


jewgate Street. 
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T*: ETON “LATIN. ‘GRAMMAR, with 

Explanatory Notes, collected from various Grammarians, 
for the Use of Schools. 

By WILLIAM MAVOR, LL.D. 
The 13th edition, with the Accents and Quantity marked, 
By Dr. CAREY. 

The sale ef twelve very lar i i of this G 
confirms the value attached to Dr. Mavor’s notes, and fully indi- 
cates the character his edition continues to sustain in schools, 
for utility, accuracy, and neatness. 

London: @rinted for Hardin and rd; Longman, Rees, 
and Co.; G. B. Whittaker; Baldwin an Cradock ; John Rich- 
a Boosey and Sons; Simpkin and Marshall; J. Duncan; 
; Hamiivon, Adams, and Co.; Harvey and Darton; 

8; Baker and Fletcher; Cowie and Co.; Sus- 
tenance and ose A Hurst, Chance, and Co. ; “I Collingwood ; 
C. and J. Rivington ; and G. and J. Robinson, Liverpool. 








n 8vo. price 4s. sewed, . 
REMARKS, "Ex natory and Illustrative, 
of the TERENTIAN METRES, with a Sketch of the 
History, &c. of Ancient Comed 
By JOHN ee . Schol. Trin. Coll. Dublin. 
don: Printed t Longman. » Rees, Orme, Brown, and 
Green; R, Milliken A Son, Dublin; J.J. and J. Deigh' 
Cambridge; and J. Parker, Oxford. 
Of whom may be had, 
A Syuopsis of the Metres us used by the Greek 
by E 


from Porson's Hecuba, Me- 





Ja en boy price 1s. 6d. 
A Synopsis of the various Kinds of Verse 


used in the Odes of Horace, 1s. 





The 6th edition, re-written, and ONET 

EBRETT’S BARO ETA GE of 

ENGLAND is published this day, in 2 vols. 12mo.; 

with the Arnis. Printed uniformly with the recent edition of 

the “* Peerage.” Price il. 8s. in boards. 

*,° The Editor and P F desire resp 
fully to acknowledge the receipt 


2, ly and grate- 
from the different Families w ereby they have been enabied 








ca much more complete edition than has been hitherto pub 
8! 
Printed for C. and J. Rivington; J. Pogea: 3. ~ A. Arch; 


J. lange yl T. Lee Lon man and Co.; J. Richard. 
; J. Booker; J. Boot 
Baldwin and ‘Cradocks R. Scholey ; 
J. Martin ; Parbury, Allen, an Co.; W. Mason; 
Boone; Lloyd and Son; — and Marshall; E. Hodgson; 
Hurst, Chance, and Co.; and Sustenance and Stretch. 
London, Sept. 1828. 





Of whom may be had, 

Debrett's Peerage of the United Kingdom. 
The 17th edition, corrected to February 1828, with new Plates, 
elegantly engraved. In 2 vols. price 1J. 8s, boards. 

Also, 

Nicolas’s Synopsis of the Peerage ¢ of England, 
exhibiting Alphabetically the Date of Creation, Descent, 

x | presen State of every Title of Peerage hich b ine "existed in th! 
ountry since the can est; with the Succession of umbbene 
and Bishops, from the Conquest to the present Time. In 8 vols. 





price 18s, 
Miss Milford’s Neo Trage: dy 
Just ive price as. 6d. 
IENZI; , in Five Acts. « 
By mrss M Ly += 4 


Performed at the Theatre al Drury Lani 
The Pilot ; a Nautical Burletta. By Edward 
Fitz Ball, Esq. Embellished with “4 — of Mr. T. ao Cooke 
in the Character of Long Tom No. L. of an 
new Dramatic Work, entitled * Cumberland’s Minor Theatre, 
: Printed for John Cumberland, 19, Ludgate H: 





e First Part 0! 


IR RICHARD PHILLIPS'S PER- 
SONAL Sapontnans ob fer Se aed it will include 
ar with the ines, on November ist. It w wi 
Rfordshire, Northampton: and I Part II. 
to be published on December Ist, will contain Derbyshire = 
Nottinghamshire, each Part 3s. 6d.; and it is caened Gas 
Part Lil. on January Ist, will eminane Yorkshire. 
Printed for Horatio Phillips, 8, Charing Cross ; and to be had 
of all Booksellers in Town and Country. 








In 2 large vols. 8vo. with 70 Plates, price 2/. 5¢. bound 
and let 


T. PETERSBURGH ; a Journal of Travels 

to and from that Conical. through tg om signs the 

Banks of the Rhine, through Prussia, Russia, ys 
Silesia, Bavaria, and France. 

By A.B GRANV: ILLE, ‘M.D. F.R.S, F.L.S, M.RA. &e. 

2. Mexico in 1827. By H. G. Ward, Esq. 
late His Majesty’s Ch a’ Affaires in that Coun: Com prising 
the Kaen Nisrativeothis Travels—a History of the Revolution 
from 1810 to 1824—the Present State of the Country, and particu- 
larly of the fe ray ed pokes 8vo. with numerous 
Plates, from Draw al 

ates, roth for Henry Colburn, ©, New Burlington Strett. 


2 vols. 8yo. with a Head, 1!. 5s. boards, 
HE MORBID ANATOMY, and other 
Works of the late MATTHEW BAILLIE, M.D.; to 
which is prefixed, = essen of rs Life, collected from Authen- 
iy 


tic Sources. 
urgeon Seupentingey | An the King, &c. &e. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, London 


Constable's Misceliany 
Vol. XXXI. price yn BS or a’ fine P Paper, 5e. being the 
‘irs 


ISTORY of the "REBELLIONS in 
SCOTLAND, under the Marquess of Montrose and 
—_— By ROBERT the Rbelien in 1 oes,” 
vonadtincr af Chance, and Co,; and Constable and Co. 








:¢ 672 


4 





GALATHIEL . “Story of ol the ‘Past, the 


Present, and the Future. 
_ for — Colburn, 8, New Burlingion Street. 


On the Ist of ap will be sae pe og A elegantly bound in 
» price 


at LITERARY SOUVENIR for ‘4a39. 





OEMS, Pte cat Miscellaneous. 
‘London: P lied Fo naldwis ond Credeck; aad G 
ont Panarrison, Barnesley, Yorkshire. — 





Just imported by poy ay eh Co. Foreign Booksellers, 
IEBUHR’S RO fISCHE GEBCRI- | wes 


CHTE, 8vo. 8d edition, Vol. I. 172. 6d. 
Kiittner and ng pod 8 New and Com Complete 


L 3 vols. 8 
* a tae Lelpsig, 1008: comet vols. Svo. 





or rs ‘New Vesaglats Pocket Dictionary | the Sou 


of thie English and German Languages, square 12mo. 7s. Leipzig, 


- Mozin,. Nouveau Dictionnaire complet a 
Pag ty des'Allemands et des Frangais, 4 vols. 4to. 3/. 15s. Stutt- 


*s Recueil des Principaux Traités | P 

conclu: les Puissances de l'Europe, tant elles pes les 
> Lap dans d'autres Parties du Monde, 

Jeeae’s Lay 9 18 — 8vo. dont 10 de Supplément, 120. Tee. 


Ditto, ditto, Supplément, Vol. X. Part II. 
separate, Bvo. 18s. Gottingen, 1828. 
oni Scelta completa di Commedie, con 
Note di Antonio Montucci. é.vols. 12mo. 15s. Lipsia, 1828. 


‘The th annual impression, sErtgn Os 04. stitched in a nent 
'EMPORIS *CALENDARIUM ; or, an 


Almanack for 1829. 
By WILLIAM ROGERSON, Royal Observatery, Greenwich. 
Tne Calendar, a -four pages, contains—Poe- 
Sigel Opereatiens o onth—Lunations and tions of 
ty coe Lote Dee and Southing of the Planets and 





i og iaivade, 

and Age—the Geocentric Longitudes rhe of the P’ 

—an socaeetin Description pian of the Twelve Signs of the See 

and the ie proper Lewons for ry Sabbath in the Year, as int- 
ed by the established Ch aot To wh ich are added, a Table for 

findlog the Time of he ope Water—the Ec’ of the Sun and 
‘oon—Occultations of ized tars, illustrated by Five Types, 

on 


1 Observations—Tables of the Barometer, 





tes of Parcels Inns—General Postage 
Britain—Twopenny L 
Chariot Fares— List of ane , @ad other ' List 
‘of Quarter in with’a cor- 


&c. ave printed in Red Lette: 
Aldgate: Sim sit se 
H pkin an 
Hill; M. Sherwood, 23 
» 14, City at a ri Paternos- 
throughout the Kingdom. 










1. Ce ME Clarke on the Diseases of 
In8 vols. royal Seo. mr ae Plates price 1 ‘16s. boards, 


2d edition of 
BSERVATIONS on the DISEASES of 
FE 
By CHARLES MANSFIELD CLARKE, M.D. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 
Of whom may be had, 
Commentaries on some of the most import- 
ant Diseases of Children. By J. Clarke, M.D. &c. 10s. 6d. 





In 42mo. 72. 6d. boards, 
HE LAST SUPPER; or, Christ’s Death 
kept in Remembrance. 
” “By the Author of the “ Merniag « and Bening Sacrifice,” and 
Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; and 


yes 
Gay bohad, 
Farewell to Time, 7 7s. .. 6d. boards. 
wening Sacrifice. 5th | 











HE JUVE ENILE "KEEPSA SAKE. 
Edited yy THOMAS ROSCOE, 

the list of to this ay "will be found 

of Mrs. Mrs. Hemans, Miss Aikin, Miss Porter, 

Miss Emily bs ey the Rev. H. Stebbing, 

William E. Rescoe, the late Mr. John Taylor, Thomas 

Jevons, Fringle, D. L. Richardson, the Authors 
of « Tales of unstec Festivals,” glad Lad on Arias.” 


the M. 
The li Uuatrations will comet of ight beau 





for 1829 in an Aa form, Manes any addition to the meee 
An anxiety to render the Souvenir worthy of the high character 
led them to meet the very power- 


THE LITERARY’ GAZETTE; &c 


4 New Annual for 5 
On the First os will be'publiatied, 
T j BER en’, uous 3 HOOD, Esa, " Author of 
Bound in rich cximon st, —— 12s.; ~y 2) Conn 
16s.; and with ions of the Engra on 
Paper, Gestumee 
e present Work is not merely a Book of Embellishmen 


ment—a 
thin, to « eed hen eyes and grieve our hearts,”—but the literary 
been arranged with care, and chiefly from Writers 





ful pis om which has ‘ately arisen among the prop 
by in an degree, and 
7 Care increase of « expense, the interest of their 
od Plates (which are already 
a , wand au all; dewill be “ seen by the subjoined 
list, a ‘ae burins of the most eminen avers. The sub- 
jects (twelve in number) comprise many Pain ngs of well-known 
celebrity, by the most distinguished Artists. In this selection, 
as well asin the Engravings, no ex has been spared to enable 
venir to oom » advantageously, not merely with those 
works which are pub: ished at a similar price, but with others of 





viz. Sir Walter Scott, t.—C. 
(ite). Oe a popularity, Montgomery—the Author of « Edward 


ters”—Barry Cornwall—the Author of the “ O’Hara 
aan "—-Horace Smit th--Delta, of “« Blackwood’s Magazine” 
T.K tley, one of the Authors of « Fai 


"—J. 
ring—Miss Mitford—Thurma, of the “¢ London Magazine”—the 
late John Keats—the Author of the “‘ Subaltern”—Miss ‘Law. 

rence, of “‘ London in the Olden Time"—the Author of “ May 
you like It’—J. R, Planché—J. ae C. H. Townshend 
—Rev. T. Dale—B. Barton—W and R. Howitt—John 
Clare—T. Marshall—T. Hood, &c. &c. The selection of the I]. 











by 2. Goodyear, from an original painting by E. D. Leahy. 

8. The Young Novice, by W h, from the 
original picture. b: James Northcote, R.A. This painting repre- 
sents Elizabe' oodville in the act of consigning her daughter, 
Dartfor. Plantagenet, to the care of the Abbess of the Nunnery of 








ble Surprize d by Henry Rolls, from an 
crgina wD Pafating + Jobn Green. Attarte is writing the name 
adig in the sand. 
10. er a relating the Story of the. Peri to Lalla Rookh, en- 
graved by F. Bacon, from a splendid drawing by J. Stephanoff. 
ll. The Cott Toilet, engraved by. E. J. Portbury, from an ori- 
—_ painting by R. esr ong 


never told he 
Phe Lit — rawing by by he “Wea estall, 





will, as usual, be 





oe Charles Rolls, from a 























nearly double the cost; and with such works a P is ) has been confided to A. Cooper, Esq. R.A. 
most earnestly invited. and are as follow — 

1. Portrait of Sir Walter Scott, engraved by M. I. Danforth, Subjects. Painted by aved 
after ae celebrated original picture by C. R. Leslie, R.A. for- May Talbot . s+ eeseee A. Cooper, R-A.. Ie Bae 
merly in the of Mr. Constable, of Edinbu: The | The Death of ‘Keeldar - A. Cooper, R.A.. ys) w. von 

the § ir have the sanction of Sir W. Scott’s | The Painter's Study Chalon, R.A..... Goodyear 

family, and several of his intimate friends, for stating that this | Hero and der meee R.A Engleheart 
ag is b War far the best portrait that has yet appeared of the | The ee J. Mitchell 
Author vos averley.” Nini Howard, oa S. Davenport 

2. The d by J. H. Robi after an original The Widow .. R. Leslie, S. Davenport 
Painting by Fi P. Stephanoft- The Temptation onthe ‘Mount, J. "Marti. eoececes W. R. Smit 

- Cleopatra embarking on the Cees, engraved by E. Goodall, | The Young Helvetian ........ J.R. West ..... W. Ensom 

oe the well-known picture by F. Danby, A.R.A. exhibited at | The May Queen . FP. Stephanoff, W. Ensom 

— ee Academy in 1826. The Embarkation of th the e Doge 
> capper | by Charles Rolls, after an original Pe ln seseee sevee JR. West... 

B. -... by C. R. Leslie, R. and his D. + Witherington.... A 

5. The Fortress of Zhiccireistetn, on the Rhine; engraved by The Fisherman 08. . J. Bone...... 
John Pye, from a splendid original drawing by J. M. + Turner, | Maid of Damascus.. . puberngtes 
R.A. An Ornamental Titie- + Corbould . 

6. Love ~~ ¥4 by the Graces, engraved by J. C. Edwards, from | Embossed Presentation Plate, Corbould . 
= Saeco mites MD by W. Hilton, R.A. in the possession The Engravings of the Gem may be =o oe oat Proof im- 

inte of Mary of Scots from Calais, engraved pressions, India paper, before the Letters, Two Guineas, in a 


neat Me aad after the Letters, One Guinea; ditto, plain 

* "Published we ty Mg Marshall, No. 1, Holborn ne London. 

N.B. Marshall’ enty different Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
‘Annual Pocket-Books wil) be published on the same day. 





On ahr | = ae peblisheds by R. Ackermann, 
FORGET. ME. NOT. for 1829. The 


Conductors ce this persia Work confidently meee 
. attention to this new Volume, highs will be found not merely to 
maintain, but.to extend the 
F quired. It wij. contain above Foe und 
upwards of Hundred Articles, in Prose and Verse, by the 
most eminent’ Writers of both Sexes; Fourteen \ oxanieine En- 











New 4anual Children. 
ames ber will be publish d 


egantl 9p bound 
ey Moroced, with gilt sme Shy po 


THE “NEW YEAR’S GIFT, and JUVE- 

NILE Egouyanen. 
ted by Mrs. ALARIC WATTS. 

With mm . Woodcuts, and Twelve. highly finished En- 

giviess, (Eleven of them in the Line Manner,) on Steel, by 

C. Edwards, Greatbatch, Engleheart, Fry, Baker, &. 

from original Paintings and Drawings by Northcote, F. Howard, 

| Eng Wood, Hamilton, Good, Farrier, Green, and a Bust by 


The Literary Contents of the volume. have been — bya 

great number of the most eminent writers of the da: i none 
\. rs. 

harles Gore, James Montgomery, Pass 

Rev. W. Lisle Bowles, Miss M. J. 








rapid by by ‘a vasiat of tt. s. In the selection of vings: by celebrated Engravers; oe ah eS ong, er 
th of the Sesh. homaneny tho-editor has been influenced Yor ene Work ‘essrs. Martin—Estie, R,A.—Chalon, R.A— 
more by Py ae merit of the articles, than the eminence eir au- R — A — » R.. —Prout—Corbould 
thors’ names, Ind iy of a great pomber al Gia aia P.S Clennéli—and 
with ether basi tk wilt thie Seureie 2 | Prive 12s aes 
or! 
from the a 2’Tales of the O'Hara et few rates of shed iates, fmnpériat is om Badia paper, 
iy,” the “ Lo els” © To-day in Ireland,” “< Tales the letters, price 86s. 
80 | c<Gomex Arias,” ts othe “Lettre da Cachets” "" 
“Gomez as,” the my, o tre ‘achet,” “ So- 
litary Hours;” alse Coleri Theodore Hook, Barry AK be published, 
Cornwall, Lora John Regsell, Dr. adinn, Alaric A, Watts: ac HE 1 EE SAKE for 1620. 
A few C will be printed on crown 8vo. with Proofs of the Edited tah F. ANSEL REYN' 
ioe ~ 2P A weay few Proofs Nanos iatstons ee ae. ind me the Proprietor wt Reepoake o Ptiast geen, Res 
le ice, . . 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. Proprietor, rin the he sepe @ matting tie f 


Se ee » to spare no exertion nor ture, 
owever in of his present wolame; and 
to secure for it the ausistance of so many authors of the highest 
eminence, that he ventures to a List of Contribytors 
has never before been presented to Public. 


List of Contributors. 
Sir Walter bree Sir James Mackintosh, Thomas Moore, Lord 





Normanb » Lord:Nugent, Lord F. L. Gower, 
 aacony wlockiare » Harrison, Crofton Croker, Thomas 
Fm beep Ree fayly, M xs. Shelley, Wordsworth, C » Sou 


they, 
e Snelies, and ithe Authors of the “« of Kem- 
bie - Paice  Roué,’’ and the “ O’Hara Teles.” 
Dantotiionnes A dime in number, will, if possible, be 
more be apo finished than those of last year; and many of 
the Plates will be considerably increased in size, and come’ 





» ° . 
Jewsbury, Mr. and Mrs. Howitt, Delta (of Blackwood’s Maga-| _7en ef the Pinta wil be Ese wed by Charles Heath, th 
xine) Alaric c Watts, the Authors of the ‘« Rival Crusoes, * eSoli- | mainder by W. atl -- =a cos 
'y Walks in Many Lands,” and the “ Old Sailor” of the Lite- oak ek Goa Sermiete wal yo 
ith regard to the ch of this d of the work, | ivered, bound in w spc 
it may oe nae neal aim the amerement ofthe fe juvenile ~ in So om. with isd 
reader has been » the utmost care has been taken | “*}"~’ ‘urst, Chance, and 
to exclude e could be liable to ob; from Published pein a 4 . 
the most scrupu! parent. With a trifling excep » the nar- Co. St. Paul's Churchyard ane Jen o Fosteay 
rative portion of the volume is Lenehan hie Sat 
Printed for Orme, Brown, and Green. 


 B issii a Patiocted to EBs . Duchess of Kent. 
In Novemb 1 be publish as ay eons 96, Serand, 





_ |\pae GOLDEN LYRE tor, Specimens of 
- soow Sf Beet, France, Germany, and Italy. 


Teo be ay oes by J. D. Haas, Foreign Library, 
* 1, Berners Street, Oxford Street. 





In a few days will be published, in 1 vol. 8vo. 


NNOTATIONS on the APOCALYPSE; 
inigaded 00.0 Soyast to those of Mr. Eisley on the Gos- 
ant. Series of of C ts ort: ‘of the Nex Teste, > 
ment, for the Use of Studeats in ? M al Seripture. Sy 
jy JOHN CHAPPEL W' SODHOUSE, DD. 





tiful Line Engrav- 
are ne oe, BLP ny "ed therwhte nde the imtoed 4 cme 
tendence of, 
Published by Miurste 


and Co. 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


Dean of Lichfield. 
Printing for J. Hatchard and Son, 197, Piccadilly. 


LE PETIT BIJOU for 1829, entirely 
written in French 


Professor ofthe French a 


D'EMDEN, 
, Author of Commentaire 
Embellished with Seven fine 
bound. 


‘orks. 
ving and most elegantly 





LONDON: Published 


» by W. A. SCRIPPS, ot 
the LITERARY GAZETT 
we 


OF! FICE, | Fe tage on 


ay 09 Chappel 7, South —¥~ mone ys te 5. 

Ma tlds Ave es 0% aoe wi; A. Black, 

Ediabur, aburgh ; vei, Maria ny and Atkinson, 
: J. Cumming, Dublin. 





J. MOYES, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 
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